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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Ministers put the constancy of their supporters to a severe trial | 
on Tuesday night, when they summoned them to vote in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Harvey's motion for an inquiry into the state of the’ 
Pension List. It was a question with almost every Member who | 
voted at all, whether he should vote for or against the well-known 
wishes-of those who returned him to Parliament. Ministers and 
the Country are directly at issue on this point. The Country in- 
sists upon the abolition of all unmerited pensions ; Ministers insist 
on retaining every one. It is gratifying to find that, notwith- 
standing the support which they received from the Conservatives, 
who voted, consistently, in defence of their avowed principles and 
practice, Ministers sustained a virtual defeat. There was a clear 
majority of the Reformers of the House against them, The Con-! 
servative Opposition turned the scale in their favour, and gave 
them a miserable majority of 8 in a House of 376 Members. i 

Many will ask, what could have induced the Ministers to drag 
their grumbling partisans through the mire, to take up so unpo- 
pular and untenable a position as that which they occupied in this 
debate? The pretences advanced by Lord Atruorp, Mr. Sprine 
Ricg, and Mr. Stan ey, though coming with a sufficiently good 
grace from Sir Rosert Peet, were evidently put forth by them 
merely for the occasion. It was plain that some influence, not 
avowed, but all-powerful, was at work. This influence, we can 
inform our readers, was that of the King. Ministers have entered 
into a compact with their Sovereign to defend his Pension List at 
all hazards. Their continuance in office depends upon their per- 
formance of this promise. On almost every other question they 
are at liberty to act as they list; but on this they have no choice. 
WitriaM the Fourth will not allow his Pension List to be 
meddled with. Is not this a proud position for Earl Grey and 
his Whig associates to occupy ? 

After the vote of Tuesday night, we think it must be evi- 
dent to Ministers that the revision of the Pension List must be 
conceded. They must be held, we should suppose, to have re- 
deemed their pledge to the King. They certainly fought their 
losing battle manfully, and with skill. Mr. Srannzey more es- 
pecially deserves credit for the talent he displayed in the defence 
of his bad cause. But Mr. Stanvey and his colleagues will dis- 
cover that they have made a false step at the beginning of the 
session; and that they have lost ground with the Nation, which 
they could ill spare, and which no degree of Court favour will 
enable them to recover. They have not got rid of the question 
after all. Mr. Harvey has announced that he will soon again 
bring forward a similar motion ; and if he does not keep his word, 
there are many others eager to take his place. 

This was only the jirst defeat (for it certainly amounts to one) 
which the Ministers sustained during the week. Last night, they 
Were destined to encounter two additional shocks. In the first 
Place, the Marquis of CHanpos succeeded, in opposition to Lord 
Atrnorp and Mr. Sranzzy, in procuring a minority of 202 
Members against 206, in ravour of a resolution pledging the 

Ouse to take into especial consideration the burdens of the 











| expense of the Navy Deadweight. 


chair on the House going intoa Committee of Supply. It therefore 
had a very intelligible meaning ; and the numbers on the division 
must have convinced Lord AttHorp, that the landed interest are 
determined to struggle hard for the surplus which he has promised 
to apply to the reduction of the Assessed Taxes. This is precisely 
the state of things, the occurrence of which we long ago antici- 
pated. In May last,* we warned the Ministers of the necessity of 
revising our whole financial system, on liberal and comprehensive 
principles, in order to avert a financial crisis. It was not, as we 
assured Lord AtrHorp, “by peddling here, and pottering there,” 
that any extensive benefit or real relief could be given to the peo- 
ple. But Ministers, in their wisdom, determined to “rub on;” 
and vainly thought that they could play off one interest 
against another, and adjust the balance of parties so 
adroitly as to prevent the necessity of doing any thing on 
a bold and decided scale. The vote of last night must 
have proved that their system of management is not fitted 
for the present times. What then ought they todo? To resign? 
By no means. To patch up an alliance with Sir Ropert Peer 
and the ‘* Moderate” Tories of the Red-tape school? This would 
not mend their situation, even in the House of Commons, 
for a month together; while it would irreparably damage their 
character in the country. No—the duty of Ministers is plainly 
to commence, before it is too late, an examination into the Esti- 
mates for the year, witha view to diminish them by millions, 
The Country cannot see the necessity, and will not pay the cost 
much longer, of our huge military establishments. Extensive 


, reductions are demanded; and for this reason, any alliance 
_with Sir Roperr Peer and his friends, who must be utterly 


opposed to all such measures, is not to be thought of. 

After the resolution of Lord Cuanpos was disposed of, in the 
manner we have mentioned, Sir Epwarp KNatTcHBULL's motion 
for discharging the order for the appointment of a Committee to 
inquire into Baron Smiru’'s conduct, came under discussion. Here 
Ministers were left in an actual minority ; the numbers being— 
for the motion 161, and against it 155. Thus, the House of Com- 
mons, before the session is three weeks old, has followed the 
precedent which the present Ministers created in the affair of the 
Malt-tax, and rescinded its decision of last week. This cannot re- 
dound to its credit with the country; and the motive which is 
said to have influenced many Members to turn their backs on 
Ministers—namely, reluctance to be associated with Mr. O'Con- 
NELL even in a good cause—is still less worthy of praise. It is 
indeed quite disgraceful that the decisions of the High Court of 


| Parliament should be influenced by the manner in which Mr, 


O'ConnELL, or any other individual, would be affected by them. 
Our readers will remember, that we foretold that the majority of 
the House of Commons would not be so easily led in the present 
as in the last session. Do not the proceedings of the week prove 
that this opinion was formed on sufficient grounds ? 

The Navy Estimates were brought forward by Sir JAmEs 
GrauAm on Monday. As compared with last year, they present 
a reduction of 181,000/. Thus, since his accession to office, Sir 
James has managed to lessen the expense of his department by 


| nearly 1,200,000/. This is something like vigour in prosecuting 


the work of retrenchment. In other respects, this department 
exhibits the marks of discreet management. In the system of 
promotion a new rule has been adopted, by which only one va- 
cancy in three is filled up. This will in time greatly lessen the 
The number of ‘seamen is re- 
duced by 500; but 1,000 boys are taken into the service, to be 
brought up as seamen. It is hoped that this plan will enable us 
to dispense with the practice of impressment. Mr. Hume did not 
shine in discussing these Estimates. He moved to reduce the 
number of seamen to be voted for the service of the year, from 
27,500 to 25,000; but had little to say in support of his motion, 
except that, from 1817 to 1822, the number of men was only 
20,000; and it was rejected by 196 to 20, The amendment 
wanted breadth and importance; it was not made to rest on any 
clear and specific ground. Upon the principle of bringing our 
Naval force to what it was at the conclusion of the war, Mr. Hume 


should have endeavoured to reduce the number of seamen by 6090°¢ OFF > 
. . . . . . { a d 2 : 
agricultural interest, in any remission of taxes which the state or 7009, e 
of the finances would permit. This resolution was moved as 


@ amendment to the motion that the Speaker should leave the 


PY; 
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At length a tolerably feasible plan for the final adjustment of mA 


a See als» ND, ABO, mn fh | 
CNov. 9) art. “Compromise with Tax-receivers.” . ss. Cf 
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the Irish Tithe system has been brought forward, by that clever 
man of business Mr. Secretary Lirthuton. It.is proposed, that 
after the Ist of November next, a land-tax in lieu of tithes shall 
be collected by the Commissioners df the Land Revenue from all 
rsons now liable to pay tithes. This land-tax may be redeemed 
uring a period of five years, by any person having a substantial 
interest in the estate on which it is levied. Whatever portion of 
it remains unredeemed at the expiration of the five years, is to be 
converted into rent charges;. which may be brought into the 
market and be bought and sold like any other securities. The 
money paid in redemption of the land-tax, or the rent charges, is 
to be placed at the disposal of the National Debt Commissioners, 
and is to bear interest at the rate of somewhat less than 34 per 
cent. This money is to be drawn out from time to time and in- 
vested in land, for the benefit of the tithe-owner; for every 100. 
of tithe, land worth 807. being given in exchange. When once 
the land shall have been purchased, and conveyed to the tithe- 
owner, the Government ceases to have any thing to do with it. 
During the five years which will elapse while the redemption of 
the land-tax is going on, the Clergy and other titheowners are to 
receive the amount due to them as at present settled under the 
late Composition Act, subject to a deduction for the expense of 
collection, from the Commissioners -of the Land Revenue; who 
will require a warrant, stating the sum to be paid, under the seal 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Such are the principal features of Mr. Lirrteron’s plan; the 
object of which is the preservation of ‘tithe property solely, 
without reference to the future appropriation of it. Mr. Lirrrie- 
TON admitted in the plainest terms, that Parliament had the right 
to appropriate Church property, by a future legislative act, in any 
way and for any purpose that might be deemed right. But he 
truly said, that it was the duty of Parliament to realize that pro- 
perty, which, if it did not belong to the Church, at least belonged 
to the State. This being the fact, the Irish Members, with Mr. 
O'ConneELL at their head, spoke very much beside the purpose 
when they declaimed about the iniquity of maintaining the Trish 
Church Establishment, and declared that “appropriation was 
every thing.” The object of the proposed measure is to save some- 
thing to be appropriated in fature—to snatch from the gripe of 
greedy landlords a national fund which is fast disappearing, and 
which, but for some similar enactment, would soon be swallowed 
up in rent. 

We have only one additional remark at present to make upon 
Mr. Littieton’s plan. We do not see the great advantage that 
is to be derived from an investment of the proceeds of the re- 
deemed land-tax and rent-charges in land. Why not suffer them 
to remain in the Funds? The legal expenses of investment, 
which are to be borne by the tithe-owner, must be very consider- 
able, and ought to be saved if possible. It may be said that land 
offers a better security than the Funds, But this we doubt. Be- 
fore affairs in this country have arrived at sucha state of revolution 
that the national faith is no longer kept with the public creditor, 
the security of land, and especially of Church lands, will be little 
worth. 

The establishment of Poor-laws is not among the remedial 
measures which Ministers contemplate for Ireland. Lord AtL- 
THORP on Tuesday expressed himself in a manner to leave no 
doubt on this point. He said that his mind was not made up on 
the subject, and that the information possessed by Government 
fell very far short of sufficient to convince him of the benefit of in- 
troducing Poor-laws into Ireland. This is good news for the Irish 
landholders, who will continue to draw rents of from 4/. to 107. 
per acre from their property. How the English and Scotch rate- 
payers will like it, is another matter. It is plain, however, that if 
they mean to obtain relief from the increasing burden of support- 
ing the Irish paupers, they must exert themselves vigorously, as 
Government will not move in the affair till pushed: 

A conversation on the subject of the Corn-laws occurred in the 
House of Commons on Thursday, which was not remarkable for 
eliciting any new arguments or particularly bright ideas ; but for 
the declaration of Mr. OConNELL, that Ae was an advocate for 
their repeal; while Mr. Finn and other Irish Members, devoted 
adherents generally of the Agitator, avowed themselves utterly op- 
posed to an alteration of the present system. Excepting the two 
Members for Dublin, Messrs. O'ConNELL and RutHven, the 
whole Irish Representative body was asserted to be in favour of 
the Bread-monopoly; and that great political economist Mr. 
Frereus O'Connor declared, that to talk of affording cheap bread 
to the poor, might be a good clap-trap, but that to repeal the Corn- 
laws was not the way to make bread cheap. Fortunately these 
Trish gentlemen are not famous for holding long to the same 
opinions on any subject: we therefore, perhaps, ought to rejoice 
that at present they are playing the game of the English Landed 
Avistocracy ; it being all the more likely, that before the session 
is over, we shall find them ranged on the side of the great mass 
of the People. 

Mr. O'Connetx has taken the amendment of the Libel Law 
out of the hands of Sir Francis Vincent. We hope that the 
cause will not suffer by the exchange. Mr. O'ConneE LL has cer- 
tainly the advantage of legal knowledge; but we doubt whether 
his advocacy of the question will give ifa better chance of success 
in the House of Commons, than if it had remained under the care 
ef Sir Francis; whose bill. of last session was in the main a very 
be one. As we have not yet had an opportunity of seeing Mr. 

‘ConneLL's, it would be premature to offer an opinion upon it. 
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| Its leading provisions, as briefly describediin his speech on Tues- 


day, when he obtained leave to britig it.in, seem for the most 
part unobjectionable. Has Mr. OConneptt sufficient steadiness 
to carry through his measure to completion? We can promise 
that both he and ‘the Government will be watched. 








The state of public feeling in France is such as induces the 
belief that the existing order of things cannot long continue. A 
recent letter ‘from our Paris correspondent O. P. 0. mentioned a 
number of circumstances tending to show the probability of the 
dethronement of Louis Putirp, and, mirabile dictu, even of a 
Restoration! Since Saturday last, we have received the account 
of the trial, at the Parisian Court of Assizes, of the Editor of the 
Carlist journal the Quotidienne, for the insertion of two articles 
attacking the right of the King. One of them was a letter of 
Count.pE KrerGoruay to the President of one of the Provincial 
Electoral Colleges, in which he avowed his fidelity to Henry the 
Fifth, and refused to give his vote, because he should be forced to 
take an oath of allegiance to Lovis Paitip, “ contrary to 
the fundamental law of the land, and the will of the nation.” 
Count p—E KrrGor.ay was tried along with the editor of the 
Quotidienne, as the author of the letter, and an accomplice in his 
crime. The trial excited vast interest; every effort was made 
to procure a conviction; but the Jury acquitted both the defen- 
dants, though the facts were clearly proved against them. - In the 
Southern provinces, there have also been Carlist movements, which 
have caused the Government some uneasiness. In Marseilles, the 
King’s effigy has been burnt in the:streets, and the military called 
out to suppress the rioters. But it is not the Carlist faction which 
Louis Puixtip has most need to guard againt. The progress of 
Republican notions among the people is extensive and alarming. 
Dissatisfaction with the Government seems spreading in all direc- 
tions. On this subject we can present our readers with a letter from 
another Paris correspondent,which we have just received, and which 
we believe to contain a true picture of the political state of France, 
“ The Lyonnese insurrection” to which our correspondent alludes, 
is a combination of the workmen to compel an advance of wages. 
Hopes are entertained that no violent acts will be committed. In- 
deed, the vast military force in the neighbourhood—provided its 
fidelity in all cases can be relied upon—seems sufficient to prevent 
outrage. 

‘¢ The state of France has not been so unsatisfactory since 1814 as now. The 
despotic acts of the Government—the innumerable seizures of the newspapers— 
the prosecutions of the editors—the arbitrary laws by which all the popular 
journals have been in fact suppressed—the language of the Ministers, and of 
their official organs—have peace a state of things which the friends of the 
public peace cannot look at without great anxiety. The rupture between 
the Moderate Republican party and the Court is quite complete. Some (like 
Duronr de l’Eure), are retreating from public life, lest their presence should ap- 
pear to sanction the belief that things can settle cheteelves under such a 
monopoly. as the present Charter ; others, and these the most distinguished of 
the Liberal party, do not hesitate omey to say that nothing but a convulsion will 
give good government to France. The King’s unpopularity is immense; and 
there seems a determination to gather round his person the blame which belongs 
less to him than to those who created a government without obtaining any 
the slightest guarantees for the public liberties. At the coming elections, 
there is little doubt that the Ministry will be strengthened, for the handful of 
electors are already corrupted. The Chambers have Jost, by their arbitrary 
tendencies, all the affections of the people; and I confess my own opinions have 
undergone a serious change as to the prospects of this country. _ I once thought 
Louis Puitie might have run a sheet-anchor inthe storm; I now think his 
reign or that of his dynasty must be transitory. His obstinacy is, I fear, the 
strongest part of his character: he is able—intriguing—has created (but at 
the loss of mach reputation) many servile instruments in the Court, the 
Chambers, the Tribunals, and the Army; but these are all around him 
gathering storms. And this last act, which has deprived the people of their 
wonted political food, the literature of the streets, has sunk deeper in the 
minds of the ‘ Men of the Barricades,’ than I could have dreamed of. 

«¢ The Lyonnese insurrection may become alarming. The immediate cause is 
a misunderstanding about wages; but it must not be forgotten that the whole 
mass of the intelligent workmen of Lyons is Republican ; and Republicanism 
—believe nothing that is told you to the contrary—is making tremendous strides 
here. There was a moment of reaction; there was a moment when a wise 
Government might have seattered the Republican elements to the winds. They 
scorned the counsels of those who would have Jent honest aid to the illegi- 
timate Monarchy, and now it is too late. Events are bringing on the hour; 
and Louis Puuir will drop like spoiled fruit from the branch, with no honest 
voice to mourn. 

“©The conduct of the Government in commercial matters has excited a 
general burst of indignation: ‘ Freedom of Trade ’-is a cry that is rushing from 
city to city. On M. Turers’ are deloi (which, however, contains many 
liberal modifications of the laws), all the press has fallen -with extreme violenee, 
as wholly ‘unsuited to the spirit of the times, which demands ‘commercial 
emancipation ;’ and ‘ commercial emancipation’ is at hand.” 

We refer to the letter of O. P.Q. in our present Number, for an 
account of the organization of the Lyonnese workmen, which ap- 
pears to be most complete; and may at no‘distant period become 
an effectual instrument for the overthrow of the existing dynasty. 
We do not, however, see how the Government can interfere for 
the present relief of the workmen. The master-manufacturers in 
some instances, we are told, obtain profits of 300 per cent., which 
are screwed out of the labour of the workmen. How is it that the 
competition of capitalists does not reduce this enormous profit? 

Have the Lyonnese manufacturers a monopoly of their business? 
If so, it ought to be removed. The Government of a country can 
always relieve trade by unfettering it, but cannot interfere with 
effect to regulate the hours or-wages of labour. Excepting, there- 
fore, in so far as their trade may be suffering from hurtful ‘restric- 
tions which Ministers refuse to remove, it ‘would ‘be difficult to 
point out in what way they are responsible for the distress:and low 
wages of the Lyonnese workpeople. In England, it would .be 
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considered an absurdity to blame Earl Grey on account of the low 
wages paid to the opeiatives of Leeds or Manchester. 





The intelligence from Spain this week is not of a satisfactory 
complexion. There is too much reason to fear that we are in- 
veigled again in the toils of French diplomacy, which, it was hoped, 
had been shaken off by our Minister after the fall of Zea Bermvu- 
DEZ, and the unequivocal testimony then afforded to the fact, that 
the policy of Louis Paitipr, which our Government supported, 
was in a high degree disgusting to the Spanish nation. But it 
seems that Mr. ViLiiers is again uniting his voice with that of 
M. RaynevAL, if not to prevent the convocation of the Cortes, at 
least to neutralize the influence of the Liberal party in that body, 
should it be found too hazardous to refuse to summon them. 

Scandalous stories are circulated at Madrid, to the discredit of 





the Court. In the Northern provinces, the rebels are still on the 
alert—scouring the country for provisions, levying contributions 
on travellers, and venturing occasionally to skirmish with the 
Queen's troops. The Count Froripa Bianca is to be sent as 
Ambassador to England, and the Duke pr Frias to France. 
BurGos, it is said, has prevailed upon the Queen not to eonsen 
to the recalof Mina. . 





A Belgian Commissioner, M. Hanno, residing in Luxemburg, 
near the fortress of Bettenbourgh, was seized on the night of the 
15th instant, by a detachment from the Prussian garrison of that 
place, and thrown into prison. The Prussians foreed open his 
house by cutting away the doors and windows with their hatchets. 
The cause of this outrage does not appear: it seems to have 
created much excitement in Brussels. 


Accounts from Rio Janeiro have been received to December 
19th. The Government journal announces the discovery and de- 
feat of a conspiracy to overthrow the constitution and restore the 
Duke of Bracanza. The governor of the young Emperor was 
the principal person concerned in this affair; which, though made 
a great deal of in the Brazilian newspapers, seems to have been 
in reality of little consequence. 





The insurgents against the Government of Buenos Ayres have 
made their submission; and reentered the city to the number of 
5,000. The election of General V1amonr to the office of Captain- 
General and Governor appears to have restored public tranquillity. 


Letters from Smyrna state, that an army of 18,000 men, des- 
patched by Menemer Ar to put downa large body of insurgents 
in the country bordering on the Red Sea, had met with a total 
defeat. Two thousand Turkish Candiots deserted to the rebels in 
the thick of the action. 








Debates anv Proceedings tn Barliament. 
1. Pension List Inquiry. 

A motion, by Mr. Harvey, fora Select Committee to inquire into 
the consideration of each grant on the Pension List, and to report the 
same to the House, formed the subject of an animated discussion in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday. The motion was supported by Mr. 
Harvey, Mr. Hume, Mr. O’Connett, Mr. Roresucx, Mr. Rosrn- 
son, Sir S. Wuattey, Sir E. Coprincton, Mr. C. Ruruven, Mr. 
Kennepy, and Mr. Harpy. It was opposed by Lord ALTHorp, Mr. 
Spainc Rice, Mr. Stantey, Lord Esrineron, Sir Ropert PEEL, 
Sir Rosert Incuis, Lord Morreru, and Mr. Hatcoms. 

The supporters of the motion urged, that the whole of the Pension 
List was open to the revision of Parliament. By the arrangement 
made in the last Parliament, the Pension List, then amounting to 
144,000/. was divided alphabetically into two portions. The first, in- 
cluding the names of parties beginning with the letters from A to H, 
amounted to 75,000/. per annum, and was charged on the Civil List. 
The vacancies occurring in this list were to be filled up by the King ; 
it being kept in view that the sum of 75,000/. per annum should never 
be exceeded. ‘Lhe other portion, amounting to about 69,0001. was to 
be charged on the Consolidated Fund; and the vacancies in this list 
were not to be filled up. It was contended, that while the whole sum 
of 75,000. granted to his Majesty should not be touched, it was the 
duty of the Reformed Parliament to inquire into the circumstances 
under which each pension was held, and tosee that.no improper persons 
were placed upon that list, as well as on the one, the expense of which 
was charged on the Consolidated Fund. Such an inquiry was no viola- 
tion of any contract entered into with the Crown ; butwas highly neces- 
sary, not only for the purpose of purging the Pension List from the names 
of persons who had no just:claim to the national bounty, and who had 
in many instances probably earned their pensions by disgraceful conduct, 
but in strict justiee to those who themselves or whose relations had 
done the country real service, entitling them to a recompense. These 
parties, whom the country was ready and willing to reward, were now 
Mixed up with others, notoriously unfit recipients of public money, and 
shared much of the odium which attached to the latter. Inquiry would 
do justice to the deserving; and on their account only it ought to be 
conceded. The strong popular feeling on the subject—the general 
€xpectation throughout the country, that the Pension List would 
undergo revision, and the unworthy names be discarded from. it— 
rendeved it highly expedient that the motion for a Committee of Inquiry 
should be granted. Amendments in the Poor-laws were in contem- 
Plation ; would it be wise to refuse investigation into the claims of 
mendicant nobles and their connexions? To refuse the motion, :was in 
Sact to deny the publie right of knowing for what purpose their money 











was paid away. It was no answer to their arguments to allege that the 
Ministers were responsible, and should ‘be called to account for the 
granting of pensions to improper persons; for the Ministers might die, 
or be removed, and thus no remedy would be afforded. The right 
proceeding would be to do away with the pensions themselves. it 
was said that these pensions were sanctioned by act of Parliament, 
then another act of Parliament should rescind that sanction, Because 
a wrong had been committed by one act, it did not follow that it should 
not be remedied by another. ‘There was no good reason why we should 
wait till the objectionable names on the list should be removed by death: 
if the pensions had been improperly granted, the. sooner they were 
stopped the better. But the House was not pledged to remove names 
of any pensioners by the motion for inquiry; which would only inform 
the public of what it had a clear right to know,—whether their money 
had been judiciously and worthily expended, or the reverse. The 
result of such an inquiry could not by possibility injure the deserving 


: - eae ; : | either in point of income or public estimation. 
the Queen; who is said to have intrigued with some underling of 


The main argument on which the Ministers and their supporters 
rested their opposition to the motion, was this,—that the pensioners 
had a legal right to their pensions ; that the riglit had been sanctioned 
by two acts of Parliament; and that the House of Commons, when 
called upon to settle the new Civil List, which was the proper time for 
such a proceeding, had not thought fit to strike a single pensioner off 
the list. However disgraceful the list might be,—and the Ministers 
fully admitted that:many persons had pensions who were very undeserving 
of them, and that the act of placing them there was quite indefensible, 
—-still the hands of Members were tied up on this matter. The legal 
right of the holders of pensions was not affected because the original 
grant of them was disapproved. They held them under the protection 
of the same laws by which other property was held. It was impossible 
that the motion, if successful, could terminate in mere inquiry; ulte- 
rior measures must be taken, otherwise the motion was useless. But 
if inquiry only was sought, the inquiry would be a disgusting proceed- 
ing. The search into the private affairs of individuals would be a de- 
grading as well as useless, and in some instances a cruel operation. 
Reductions to the amount of 12,149/. had been made in the Pension 
List since the accession of his Majesty, by death and resignation. Two 
letters were read by Mr. Sprinc Rice, from Mr. Charles Bathurst 
and Mr. J. Carrick Moore, in which those gentlemen, in the most hand- 
some manner, gave up their pensions of 1,000/. each, Mr. Bathurst 
stated in his letter that he had come into possessien of considerable 
private property, and did not feel justified in retaining his pension. 

The motion was not met by a direct negative, or by moving the pre- 
vious question. Lord AvrHorr proposed as an amendment the follow- 
ing resolutions. 

“ That it appears from papers before the House, that upon the accession of his late 
Majesty the charge for pensions on the Civil List of England and Ireland, the heredi- 
tary revenue of Scotland, and the 44 per Cent. duties, stood as follows : 









England...... Css eve ecy eo R bev eee e eH oe eR eV ERTL Mes WES £74,200 
Ireland .. 67,377 
Scotland. ..0. csccsesssecsca 37,191 
Ag per Cents.. ccs .ccrescrccerers 24,290 

£203,058 


“ That onthe accession of his present Majesty the charges of an analogous nature 
amounted to the following sums : 
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Scotland... sage socp 00,407 
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£180,944 


“ That his present most gracious Majesty having placed at the disposal ef Parliament 
his Majesty’s interest in the hereditary revenues, in the droits of the Crown and of the 
Admiralty, as well as the casual revenues both within the United Kingdom and in his 
Majesty’s foreign possessions, two acts were passed, by which the Legislature, in proof 
of dutiful attachment, assigned a Civil List for the life of his most gracious Majesty, 
and raised further charges on the Consolidated Fund, thus providing for the honour 
and dignity of the Crown, and for the support of the Civil Government. 

“ That under these acts a sum of 75,000/. was fixed. as the amount of the pensions on 
the Civil List of his Majesty, the balance of the existing pensions being otherwise pro- 
vided for; by which arrangement, on termination of the existing interests, the whole 
charge of the pensions, except the charge on the Civil List, will become a saving to the 
public, and the charge for pensions, which is now 44,263/. below its amount in 1820, 
will be reduced eventually to 75,000/., being 138,058/. below that sum, 

« That under the provisions of these acts the charge on the public has already been 
reduced since the accession of his present most gracious Majesty by the sum of 12,1491, ; 
and that the further reduction of the expenditure to the sum limited by the Civil List 
Acts is progressive, and has been fixed by law. 

“That it is the bounden duty of the responsible advisers of the Crown to recommend 
to his Majesty for grants of pensions on the Civil List such persons only as have just 
claims on the Royal beneficence, or who by their personal services to the Crown, by the 
performance of duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries in science, and attain- 
meuts in literature and the arts, have merited the gracious consideration of their Sove- 
reign, and the gratitude of their country.” 

This amendment was carried, on a division, by 190 to 182. The 
announcement of the numbers was received with loud cheers; and Mr. 
HARVEY gave notice, that at a convenient time he should renew his mo- 
tion, and ntove a call of the House for its discussion. 

This debate produced some eloquence, and a good deal of close ar- 
gument. Mr. Harvey appears to have been rather dull during the 
greater part of his opening speech, when detailing the proceedings of 
the last Parliament in reference to the Civil List. Toward the close 
he became amusing. He defended his motion from the imputation of 
all harshness or unfairness to those who had deserved the pensions they 
received. The following passage was delivered amidst loud cheers and 
laughter. 

All those who had any real grounds of valuable consideration to assign, would 
be eager to rescue themselves from the opprobrium they were now suffering : 
for the general feeling throughout the country-was that all were alike bad; that 
there was no such thing as an honest grant; but that they were all, without 
distinction, the reward either of political servility or.drawing-room compliance. 
So far from considering his present motion as at all an ungallant one, he was 
disposed to think it such as, were he ten years younger, would be most likely 
to secure for him.all sorts of praise and gratitude from the loveliest of those 
whose. names appeared in the Pension List, because it would redeem the purest 
and the best from the worst and grossest imputations, that they were quietly 
luxuriating ‘in lascivious indolence on, the industry of the country. He was 


‘sure such imputations could not be thrown out-without -exeiting the chivalrous 
nobility ; who-were-dll.ready, no-doubt, to step’ forward :in .order to.vindicate 
their,proud.and virtuous, associates from. .the foul caluyany of being fastened on 
the industry of the country without valid and .solid..consideration. «But while 





he, beliewed that,many persons-would be xushing forward:ywith allitheir trophies 
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of honour and all the emblems of their reward in their hands at once, not only 
silencing suspicion, but urging their undoubted meed of praise, there were 
others, he was sure, who would retire from the contest ; and who, in answer to 
the circular issuing from the Committee, calling on them to state the considera- 
tion of public service which they had given for the pension they had received, 
would no doubt present their grateful acknowledgments for having, through 
the supineness of the People end Parliament, been so long undisturbed as the 
recipients of the nation’s bounty—some for half a century—and at last beg to 
resign all further pretensions to it. 

Lord Arnore thought that needy persons of rank ought to be pro- 
vided for, but could not defend the existing Pension List. 


He contended that it was right that the governing power should have means 
at its command for the reward of merit, for the relief of persons of station in 
@istress—(‘* No!” and “ Hear!”)—and for the remuneration of those who 
had distinguished themselves not only in the public service of the country, but 
in the scientific and literary attainments of civil life. Honourable gentlemen 
would perhaps quote instances of pensions which did not come under any one of 
these categories. He did not mean to say that there were not some names on 
that list which ought not to have been there; but when he said that, he must 
add, that it was an abuse of power which had placed them there, and that those 
who advised the abuse were and ought to be responsible for it. The right to 
grant pensions must exist somewhere under every government. There were 
names on the present list, and he had never denied, nor would be now deny the 
fact, which ought not to have been there. (Feiterated cheering.) But the 
strongest objection, as it appeared to him, against the list was, that it contained 
the names of several persons who were rightly placed upon it originally, but who 
since that time had acquired large incomes, ‘Rich rendered them unfit objects 
for Royal benevolence. (‘* Hear !” and cries of ** No!”) What! was not that 
change in their fortunes any objection to their continuance on the Pension List ? 
Ue thought that it was an objection, and a very strong objection indeed. 
Though he was not prepared to take away any legal right from those now in 
the enjoyment of it, he would say this—that he should be sorry to be in the 
situation of such individuals, enjoying a large private income, and at the same 
time receiving a considerable pension from the Crown. 

Mr. Hume was not prepared to repeal acts of Parliament ; but 

If it should turn out that many of the objects participating in the sum of 
75,0001. were totally undeserving, and that their pensions were disgraceful, 
would it be degrading to the Crown, if the House, after full inquiry, should ad- 
dress his Majesty on the subject, and request him to erase such pensioners from 
the Civil List? Surely that would not be an improper interference with the 
Royal prerogative, but the contrary: doubtless his Majesty would feel satisfac- 
tion in removing from the list unworthy objects, and placing upon it in their 
stead men deserving of the public bounty, and who had distinguished themselves 
by public services or scientific or literary acquirements. If this were done, 
people would no longer look upon pensions as something disgraceful, but as the 
xeward and result ef meritorious services. At present the case was widely dif- 
ferent. He did not wish to mention individuals, but he could name one person 
who had already received 46,0007. of the public money by way of pension; and 
he should be glad to know whether he was entitled to the public liberality for 
any services that he had ever performed. The acts of Parliament in question 
would not have been allowed to pass as they did, but for a dread of their rejec- 
tion being attended with other consequences of a disastrous nature. Ministers 
were now bound to admit of the proposed inquiry, in order to make the amende 
honorable to the House and the country for previous injustice. If the House 
refused to grant an inquiry which took from no man or woman a single farthing, 
but only ascertained on what principle pensions had been granted, the country 
would not be satisfied. 

Mr. Sprine Rice felt no apprehension at meeting with his consti- 
tuents after voting against this motion. 

He was for taking the question on general grounds. At the same time, he 
admitted that, having been asked by his constituents how he would deal with 
the Pension List, he had answered that he would not defend many of the names 
contained in it; but at the same time that he preferred the adoption of a course 
with a view to prevent the recurrence of abuses in future, rather than by the 
removal of existing ones enlist the claims of humanity against the cause of salu- 
tary reform. He had expressed his conviction that Ministers would not add a 
single name to the Pension List on improper grounds; that if he found himself 
mistaken in that belief, he should consider it his duty to oppose the attempt ; 
but that he was not prepared to take away from individuals what had already 
been given them by the law of the land, because he thought such a proceeding 
would be unjust. “The persons whose names were upon the Pension List held 
their pensions upon security given them by the law of the Jand, passed on full 
deliberation, with all the means of inquiry in the hands of Parliament. Such 
being the case, he looked upon the question as resting upon a solemn contract. 

Mr. E. Ruruven spoke amidst much laughter, excited partly by the 
peculiarities of his manner, partly by his mention of names on the Irish 
Pension List (some of which, however, were not generally audible). 

From numerous names, having reference to his own country, he would select 
one or two for remark. There were three ladies, named Eliza, Gertrude, and 
Mary Gossett, who were granted pensions in the years 1828 and 1829. Now, 
this was not such a long period; and, as he supposed there was some service 
performed by them, it would be the easier to ascertainthem. Altogether, these 
Jadies had received some 13,000 or 14,000/. Now, he should like to ask, what 
had the working classes made by these Gossetts having 13,0001. or 14,000J. of 
their money. Members might laugh—Members might laugh at the name of 
Gossett. When a few hundred pounds were wanted to survey a port in Ireland, 
the money could not be had; but when the Gossetts asked for it, refusal was 
not thought of. Sir Robert Hunter received, in 1826, one pension of 2801. per 
annum, and in 1827 another of 1002. Sir Robert was a physiciun to the Lord- 
Lieutenant ; but why should he be saddled in this way on the back of the pub- 
lic? He was only the private physician of his Excellency. There was George 
Earl of Errol down for 276/. per annum, and the Countess of Errol for a like 
sum. They had received 11,066/.; but why, neither he, nor he believed the 
public, could conceive. Then there was Viscountess Allen, down for— 

A Member here called out—* She's dead.” 

Mr. RutHvEN continued— 

Viscountess Allen had received no Jess a sum than nine thousand and sixty-. 
five pounds, three shillings, and fourpence. ( Great laughter.) All this might 
be very good amusement to them ; but not so to poor people, who had. to pay 
their pennies for it. And what were such b peace paid for? He said that 
these pensions continuing for years, was hard upon the poor, who worked with 
their yom to have a little thing—[{ There was here a loud burst of laughter, 
which lasted several minutes, and prevented the conclusion of the sentence.| He 
and other Members would like to know what value the lady gave for it; and 
as the Representative of a large constituency, he had a right to demand it. 

Mr. Sranzey argued closely against the motion, upon the ground that 
the pensioners had a legal title to the money they received. 

How far, he would ask, was the present inquiry to go? Was the House now 
to look if rights had been acquired by fraud, violence, confiscation, injustice, 
wrong, or robbery ; which rights having been sanctioned by law and Parliament, 





could not, as he maintained, be set aside, however great might have been the 
viciousness of their origin? If the principle were otherwise, or the contrary 
established, the Hp seman of the country with other nations would not be 
sacred, the rights of property would be trampled upon, and the Legislature would 
lose all claim to respect. It was on these high grounds, and not on a question 
whether or not there had been abuse and corruption in the first instance, that he 
implored the House to consider well before it consented to so dangerous a prece- 
dent as would completely break through the engagements entered into by the 
Crown and sanctioned by solemn acts of Parliament. 
The question, he admitted, was once an open one: 


But when the members of his Majesty’s Government asked and obtained a 
vote of credit for the Civil List, the Howse became bound by that ultimate ar- 
rangement, and could not in common justice rescind their former decision. By 
this commutation act—for a commutation act he would call it—the House was 
at present prevented from discussing whether the claims of this man or that 
man were most deserving of attention and regard; and he thought that by ab- 
staining from inquiring minutely into the disposal of them, the House dealt with 
a proper spirit of liberality, and with a more enlarged sense of justice. 

The people of England, he knew, were anxious for economy; but 
not economy which was to be bought with injustice. He hoped 
there was no Member who would condescend to court popularity by 
doing what he must secretly disapprove of. 


To such honourable Members he would say—‘*‘ Go to the hustings; present 
yourselves before your constituents; tell them that you have done your fetaee 
that you have not attempted to revive old grievances, or to look into ills you 
cannot cure,—that your province is not to amend the past, but to legislate for 
the future.” This course would be the most prudent, the most safe, and the 
most honourable. 


Mr. O’ConnE-t, who had been apparently paying little attention to 
the debate, rose immediately on Mr. Stanley’s sitting down. He re- 
marked upon an expression used by Mr. Spring Rice, that the inquiry 
would be disgusting.” 

Disgusting! If an inquiry would be disgusting, there must be disgusting 
reasons to call it so. ( Cheers.) The honourable gentleman had taken his stand 
on the ground that a solemncontract had been made by the Legislature with 
these pensioners, and that length of possession had given them an equitable 
title. But he would tell the honourable gentleman, that no length of posses- 
sion gained atitle by wrong. With regard to the arguments drawn from the 
inviolability of acts of Parliament, he had never heard greater sophistry in his 
life. There was a sum of 75,000/. appropriated for the payment of pensions by 
the Crown, and for nothing else; he certainly would not suppose that it was 
for the purpose of corrupting Members of Parliament. Let it be supposed that 
they were commencing de novo, and let those who now receive pensions be 
all supposed to be dead; the rights of the Crown would not be affected by put- 
ting deserving inthe place of improper objects of its bounty. The words 
“compact ” and * treaty” had also been paraded, but he conceived, that the 
use made of them was a complete begging of the question. It was true that 
75,0001. was voted for the bestowal of pensions, but it should be left to the 
House to decide who was to get the 75,0002. In 1828 a motion similar to the 
present had been made and supported— 

Lord ALrHorr—‘ Only for the names.” 
Mr. O’Conneti—* Only for the names! 
was idle curiosity?” (Cheers and laughter.) 

[ Owing to the length of the Debates, we have been compelled to 
omit the passages which we had selected from the speech of Sir Rozert 
Pret and Mr. Harvey’s reply. ] 


Did the noble Lord think that it 


2. AcricuLtuRaAs. DistREss. 


Last night, a very long discussion took place in the House of Com- 
mons, ona resolution brought forward by the Marquis of CHANDOs, 
‘«« That in any reduction of the burdens of the country which it might be 
practicable to effect by the remission of taxes, a due regard be had to 
the distressed condition of the agricultural interest, as adverted to in 
his Majesty’s Speech.” The resolution was supported by Sir E. 
Kwatcuputt, Mr. Bartnc, Mr. Cossett, Mr. Benetr, Mr. Cart- 
wricnt, Mr, Lamzert, Mr. C. Fercusson, Sir H. Wittoucuey, 
Mr. O’ConneEtt, and Sir Rozert Peet. The principal speakers on 
the other side were Lord AtrHorr, Mr. Stanitey, Mr. WiLBranam, 
Mr. W. Wuirmore, Mr. Cray, and Mr. Rosinson. 

It was urged on the part of the supporters of the motion, that the 
King’s Speech had held out hopes of a relief being extended to the 
agricultural interest, which alone was represented as being in a dis- 
tressed state; and these hopes ought not to be disappointed. The 
duties on Malt, Windows, Horses, and Agricultural Servants, pressed 
with undue severity upon the landed interest. It was incumbent on the 
friends of that interest to make an effort to obtain relief. The question 
as to the application of the surplus revenue was an open one; for 
although Lord Althorp had announced his intention to take off the 
House-tax, the House of Commons had not sanctioned that resolution. 
It was denied that the landed interest had any monopoly of corn 
or other articles of general consumption; and the extremely low 
prices of all agricultural produce would soon involve the whole 
body of landlords and farmers in ruin, unless something was 
done to relieve them. Even the high price of wool was of little avail, 
as it was occasioned in a great measure by a deficient supply. It was 
urged by Messrs. Cosserr and O’ConneELL, that the country never 
would be righted until taxes to a very large amount were taken off ; 
and the only way in which the deficiency that would arise could be met, 
would be bya reduction of the interest on the National Debt. Mr. 
O’Connell’s remarks on this point are said to have been received with 
marked disapprobation by the House ; especially when he ridiculed the 
idea of a reduction of interest being a breach of national faith—‘‘all 
that,” he said, “was cant.” Sir Roserr PEEL warned all those in- 
terested in the fate of Ireland, of what they had to expect from Mr. 
O’ Connell in ease he should exercise a predominant influence in a Local 
Legislature ; if State necessity justified so glaring a breach of national 
faith as that which he advocated, what security would remain for other 
property ? : 

The Ministers and their supporters maintained, that the relief which 
would be given to the landed interest by the repeal of taxes, would by 
no means be equal to expectation. Local imposts, tithes, and poor- 
rates, but most especially the last, were the great burdens which ou; ht 
to be alleviated. In this way, effectual relief might be administered ; 
and the Government had applied itself diligently to the subject. Lord 
ALTHORP strongly denied that he had been intimidated into granting 4 
repeal of the House-tax. The contemptible resistance to the collec- 
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tion of the Assessed Taxes had been completely put down by the 
officers ef the law. He also reminded the House, that five years ago 
wool was worth only 9d. a pound; now it brought 2s. Was not 
this great rise to be attributed to the prosperity of the manufac- 
turers? and would not the agricultural interest gain by relief afforded 
to other interests? The motion of Lord Chandos was supported on 
grounds that must lead to national confusion, as the speeches of Mr. 
O’Connell and Mr. Cobbett clearly proved. 

The House divided: for Lord Chandos’s resolution, 202; against it, 
206; Ministerial majority, 4. 


8. CHARGE AGAINST BARON SMITH. 


A motion to discharge the order for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee, in compliance with the vote of the 13th instant, to inquire into 
the conduct of Baron Smith, was brought forward last night by Sir 
Epwarp Kwnarcusutt. It was seconded by Mr. Roprnson; and 
supported, in very long speeches, by Mr. Saw and Sir Roserr PEEL. 
The arguments urged by these Members were for the most part the 
same as those adduced on the former debate on this subject. It was main- 
tained that the Baron’s conduct was not unusual in Ireland as regarded 
his late attendance in court ; that there was no instance of any suitor or pri- 
soner having suffered wrong in consequence of it; that there was much 
error and exaggeration in the charge of trying prisoners at so late an hour 
at Armagh. With respect to his charge, he was perfectly justified, by the 
notoriously unsettled state of the country in delivering it ; other Judges, 
especially Judge Day and Judge Fletcher, had charged Grand Juries in 
a similar style, without being called to account. The motion for in- 
quiry was a direct attack on the independence of the Judges. And Sir 
Robert Peel quoted, with approbation, the conduct of Chief Justice 
Holt, who, when cited by the House of Lords to answer for some judi- 
wial proceeding of his, refused to answer any question, or to assign any 
reasons for what he kad done. If the House persevered in their resolu- 
tion to degrade this venerable man, who was seventy years of age, they 
avould afford just greund of triumph to the relentless and overbearing 
Agitator of Ireland, whose attack upon the Bench did not proceed from 
patriotic motives, but from a desire to gratify personal enmity. Mr. 
Suaw pressed upen the House the consideration of “ who was the accu- 
ser ?—whose game were they playing by instituting this wanton and un- 
necessary proceeding against Baron Smith?” No discredit could attach 
to reconsidering ‘and rescinding an ill-judged and hasty vote. On the con- 
trary, in the epinion of ail reflecting people, the House would gain 
credit by so doing. It was utterly unworthy of the Members of that 
House to be influenced by taunts of haying acted with inconsistency on 
such a subject as this. The duty of the House was calmly to recon- 
sider their vote, and, if convinced that it was an improper ene, to re- 
trieve its error. 

On the other side, the Ministers insisted that a case had been made 
out for inguiry. It was a dangerous and unconstitutional doctrine to 
maintain that Judges were irresponsible to Parliament. It was a 
n.atter of very secondary importance from whom the call for inquiry 
proceeded, when it was plain, from the charge of Baron Smith, the au- 
thenticity of which was not denied, that he had misconducted himself on 
the bench. Ifthere was no real matter for censure in the Judge’s conduct, 
he would come out of the inquiry relieved of the odium which would at- 
tach to him by half a vote of crimination. Mr. Sran_ey urged the abso- 
lute necessity, for the sake of Baron Smith’s character, of pursuing the 
subject further. Were such a charge made against him, he should be 
eager for inquiry. The House had already decided, by a very large 
majority, thatthe Committee should be appointed. With what decency 
could they sescind that vote, in the absence of all fresh facts on the 
subject ? It was true that the charge of sitting late in court at Armagh 
had been in part disproved; but, as was stated by Mr. O’Connell, a 
similar case had occurred at Castle Poilard. If Baron Smith had 
stated any thing in extenuation, or had authorized any one to intimate 
that he would abstain in future from giving such charges as the one com- 
plained of, Lord Auruorp said that there would have been some 
ground for rescinding the previous vote: as the matter stood, there was 
none. 

These arguments did not avail the Ministry on the division; for the 
House agreed to adopt Sir Epwarp KNaTcHBuLL’s motion, by 161 to 
155. The announcement of these numbers was received with loud 
cheers by the Opposition. 


4. COMMUTATION oF TITHES IN IRELAND. 


On the motion of Mr. Litr_eton, on Thursday, the House of 
Commons went into Committee to consider that part of the King’s 
Speech which recommended the “final adjustment” of tithes in Ire- 
land. Mr. Littleton then proceeded to detail the plan which he pro- 
posed for the purpose of carrying into effect his Majesty’s recommen- 
dation. In the first place, however, he declared in the most distinct 
terms, that the question as to the future appropriation of Church pro- 
perty was not in any respect involved init. He fully admitted that the 
question of the appropriation of Church property might, constitu- 
tionally, become the subject of future discussion in Parliament. The 
question now before the House was simply one of property; as was 
proved by the fact uf the resistance to the claims of lay impropriators 
being quite as violent, if not more so, than the resistance to the claims 
of the Clergy. He then referred to the measures which had been lately 
adopted to give protection to tithe property; and remarked upon 
their inefficiency. With reference to the claims upon the million 
granted last session for the relief of the titheowners, he mentioned 
that the number of applications made was 2,486; and that the sum of 
774,000/. would probably cover the whole of them. In order to show 
how extremely minute and multiplied the payments for tithes generally 
were, Mr. Littleton read some tables; from which it appeared, that in 
the county of Armagh the average amount paid by 470 persons was 
Is, 3d. ; in Cork, the average of 336 was 104d. ; and in’ Londonderry, 
the average amount paid by 1,223 individuals was only 6d. In a parish 
of Carlow, where the total number of tithe-payers was 446, the num- 
ber who paid under 9d. was 221. In another parish in Carlow, the 
total amount due by 221 defaulters, out of 481, was only 10s. 34d.— 
about one farthing each. In some instances the charge amounted to 
only seven parts of a farthing. He maintained that, independently of 
the difficulties arising from agitation, the facts stated proved the neces- 


sity of altering the tithe system. The Composition Act of last year 
had lessened the number of payments by occupiers of land, and would 
facilitate the execution of the measure he was about to propose. Im 
twenty-two counties, there were 16,231 occupiers of land liable to 
tithe; of whom 7,047 were yearly tenants ; this would still leave 9,190 
payers of tithe. The same proportion might perhaps be taken through 
the country generally. Mr. Littleton then continued as follows. 


The great end and object of his measure would be, to find the means of com~ 
muting in the quickest possible manner tithe into land. The best way, in his 
opinion, to effect this, would be to confer on that description of property, now 
deveetanel with annihilation, all the value which it was in the power of Parlia- 
ment to confer. It was, then, the intention of Government to propose, that 
from and after the month of November next, composition for tithe should cease 
in Ireland; and that in lieu thereof a land-tax should be imposed, payable to 
the Crown, by the same parties, and to the same amount. That being done, 
this land-tax should be redeemable at the end of five years, by all who had a 
substantive interest in the estate. This would be on terms as fair to the land- 
owners us it could possibly be, taking the interests of the parties so connected 
with the property ; it being an object of the bill to give the greatest facilities to 
all who moe choose to redeem, to give them advantageous terms of redemp* 
tion, and to supply them with adequate facilities for raising money for that 
purpose. ’ 

It was next proposed, that whatever portion of the land-tax should 
remain unredeemed at the expiration of five years, should be converted. 
into a rent charge, payable by the owner of the first substantial interest 
in the land. 

This person should have for his indemnity an abatement of one-fifth of the 
land-tax, and be entitled to recover the full amount of it from his tenantry, or 
from the parties who were liable to pay it. It was next proposed that these sont 
charges might be redeemed by the parties on whom they were made, or soli | in 
the market like any other property, for the best price they could bring. I he 
money paid for the redemption of these rent-charges, and of the land tax, is to 
be handed over to the Commissioners for the Reduction of the National Debt, 
and to bear an interest of 24d. per cent. per diem. As to the mode in which 
the clergy or other owners of tithes should receive their incomes, 1 was proposed 
that the amount of such incomes should be certified by warrants of the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, sctting forth the amount to which each clergyman or 
titheowner was entitled. The amount would then be paid by the Commission~ 
ers of Woods and Forests ; who were to have the payment of those sums, suh- 
ject to such deductions as might be considered fair under the peculiar circum- 
stances of each case, or class of cases, for the cost and trouble of collection. 
Those payments would, of course, be made out of the fund raised by the land- 
tax, or the money paid for its redemption, by the annual amount of the rent 
charges, or their produce when sold. When, however, the meney should be in~ 
vested in land sufficient to give to the clergyman or titheowner what was con - 
sidered a full equivalent for his tithe, the land would be transferred over to the 
party, and the Government would be relieved from all further connexion with it. 

He fixed the term of five years as that at the expiration of which the 
land-tax was to be redeemed ; because during that period, the sum of 
800,0002, which was to be advanced to the titheowners, would be in the 
course of payment; and the amount of those payments would be per 
ducted from the sums paid by the Commissioners Oi tac 11 Gcus. an 
Forests out of the produce of the land-tax to the titheowners. Next 
came the terms on which the redemption of the land-tax was to be 
made. 

It was quite clear, that the object of redemption being granted, it could be 
effected only in two ways,—either by a transfer of land from the tithe-payer to 
the titheowner ; or of a sum of money, which being converted into land, would 
yield to the titheowner a rental of 80/. for every 100/. of tithe to which he was 
before entitled. The rate of sixteen years’ purchase had been recommended in 
the Report of the Tithe Committee; but this had reference to all purchases 
throughout Ireland. It might be said that bishops’ lands might be purchased, 
and so they might, at a trifling cost, and without any loss to the bishops; and 
the lands might easily be transferred to the diocesan corporations, or the clergy ; 
but this resource was not now available. Those lands had been otherwise ap- 
plied, and they must, therefore, look to some other source. Now, referring to 
the rate of purchase, it would not be denied that that must be different in diffe- 
rent counties in Ireland. For years past, the sales of lay impropriate tithes had 
been so few, that there could be no data collected from which to fix the number 
of years’ purchase. The sale of advowsons would not give such data; for 
though the tithes passed in the sale, yet there also passed with them the life of 
the then incumbent, which, under so many circumstances, would increase or 
diminish the price; so that it would be difficult to collect any correct materials 
for the required calculdtion. The only course, then, was to determine the num- 
ber of years’ purchase which land was worth, and to take something lower for 
the number of years’ purchase of tithes. From all the information which he 
had got on the subject, he would say that the value of tithes might be taken at 
four fifths of that of land. This he took upon the concurrent testimony of men 
of all parties. It was then proposed to ascertain by Commissioners what the 
fee-simple of land was worth in the several counties in Ireland, and by that rule 
to determine the number of years’ purchase applicable to tithes. There were 
some counties in Ireland where land was worth twenty-five years’ purchase: in 
those counties, the value of tithe would be twenty years’ purchase. In other 
counties, land was not worth more than eighteen years’ purchase: in such 
counties, the tithe would be worth fourteen years’ purchase. In a majority of 
the counties, land was said to be worth twenty years’ purchase; and in those he 
would take the value of the tithe at sixteen. 

Mr. Littleton dwelt at some length on the benefit which his plan 
would confer on the landowners, not merely on account of its effects im 
tranquillizing the country, but also in a direct pecuniary way. 


It would give him an abatement of one-fifth of the composition, or land-tax ; 
while it would leave him the right to recover the full amount from the occupier, 
or the other parties liable to pay. (Some expressions of dissent were here 
made by several Members, chiefly at the Opposition side.) It was at least 
certain that the landowner would be entitled to the full amount. He mi ht, if 
he pleased, share the abatement with the tenant, or the party on whom Om had. 
the claim, or remit the whole to him; but it was not the less his advantage, 
whether he chose to avail himself of it or not. Now, suppose a case where land 
was valued at twenty years’ purchase: the owner in that case could redeem the 
land-tax at sixteen years’ purchase, out of which he got an abatement of one~ 
fifth. Taking this and the rate at which he could raise money for such re- 
demption, it would be found that he would have to pay only 641. for every 1002. 
which he could recover from his tenant. (A laugh on the Opposition side.) 
The honourable Member might find it convenient to laugh, but what he had 
stated was a question of arithmetic, and capable of being clearly proved. 

_The payment made to the titheowner would be subject to some 
slight deduction, varying according to the expense and difficulty which 
arose in the process of collection; and, considering the annoyance and 
tisk which they now encountered, it was fair to call upon them to pay 
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something for the relief they would obtain. ‘Fhe deduction would in 
some counties be more, in none less, than 10 per cent. When the 
toney of any titheowner had been invested in land, (and the great ob- 

t was to invest the produce of the land-tax and rent charge on land 
so as to give the titheowner 80/. in land for every 1001. in tithe,) the 
property would be handed over to the clergy or ethbe party entitled to 
it, and from that moment the Government would have nothing more to 
do with it. There would be little difficulty in investing the money in 
land. In the three years previous to 1830, landed property to the va- 
Tue of nine millions sterling had been sold in Ireland. 

This would give a fair idea of the quantity of land which came into the 
market ; and supposing that no greater supply than this was to be had, he could 
easily conceive that many persons, on whose estates a land-tax or rent-charge 
arising out of it to some amount might be laid, would be willing to sell a portion 
of their estates to discharge the burdens on the remainder ; and when honour- 
able Members came to examine the bill, they would find that great facilities 
would be afforded for Peg such sales. It was proposed also, that in entailed 
estates, timber might be felled for the same purpose; though few cases of this 
kind were likely to occur, from the somparatively small quantity of timber in 
Treland. It was also proposed, that property invested in the hands of trustees 
might be made applicable to the purposes of the bill. It might be objected, that 
in many parts of Ireland there had been many compositions already agreed to by 

gymen. In all cases of that kind the clergyman would get tax to the same 
amount, which would be redeemable on the same terms as in other cases. In- 
@eed, the clergy in such cases would guin something, probably about five per 
cent. more, by the proposed change. 

It would be objected, that the rate of tithe had been raised under the 
late Composition Act, and therefore there would be an unfair basis for 
the proposed arrangement: but the rate had been raised in very few 
instances, and in those the rise was rather nominal than real. There 
might be some objections to minor points of detail, which perhaps 
would deserve future consideration; and he had every disposition, as 
far as possible, to obviate them. The expense of law proceedings 
would be borne by the titheowners. Mr. Littleton concluded by 
again reminding the House, that the collection and appropriation of 
tithes were things wholly distinct; and that his plan referred only to 
the former. It was the duty of Parliament to vindicate the existing 
law ; and to realize that property, which, if it did not belong to the 
Church, at least belonged to the State. He then proposed the first of 
a series of resolutions, the substance of which will be found in the ex- 
tracts from his speech given above. 

A long but extremely dry discussion then arose upon the merits of 
this plan, Mr. O’Connetrt, Mr. Suett, Mr. Fercus O’Connor, 
Mr. Wacker, and other Irish Members, denounced it as unjust and 
impracticable ; Colonel Davies.and Mr. Coxsserr also disapproved of 
it. Mr. Benert, Lord Joun Russewn, and Mr. Curtstmas defended 
it. Mr. Suawand Sir Rozerr Inciis would wait till the bill was 
in their hands before expressing any decided opinion ; guarding them- 
selyes against being supposed to approve of it. Mr. Lambert objected 
to some of the details, but approved of the leading principle of the 
measure. Mr. Henry Grarran and Mr. O'Dwyer each proposed 
amendments; which in substance recommended the extinction of tithes, 
reserving the rights of the present owners, and the substitution of a 
land-tax, the proceeds of which should be devoted to the support of re- 
ligion and charity, under the control of Parliament. ‘The first amend- 
ment was negatived, by 219 to 42; the second by IS0 to 66; and the 
resolution proposed by Mr, Littleton was adopted. 

3. Navy Estmates. 

The House of Commons was occupied during nearly the whole of 
Monday evening with discussing and voting the Navy Estimates for 
the ensuing year. When the order of the day had been read, and the 
motion for the Speaker leaving the chair was put, Mr. Cossevr rose 
to complain of the very little time allowed for the examination of the 
Estimates ; which occupied forty-five folio pages, and contained eleven 
hundred money items. In order to make himself acquainted with the 
contents of the paper on the table, he had been obliged absolutely to 
disregard the commandment not to employ himself on the Sabbath on 
matters of business. Sir James GRAHAM made a few brief observa- 
tions in reply to Mr. Cobbett; and the Speaker then left the chair. 

The House being in Committee, Sir James Granam proceeded to 
explain the Estimates. Having first reminded the House that the re- 
ductions effected in the expenditure of the country by the Duke of 
Wellington’s Administration amounted to 3,200,000/. per annum, and 
that the present Ministry had reduced the sum of fifteen millions, 
which was all that they had to work upon, by 3,800,000/. (including the 
reduction of 500,000/. to be effected this year), he said, that although 
since his accession to office he had diminished the Navy expenditure by 
more than a million, he should now be able to effect an additional 
saving of 181,000. This was principally done by reducing the number 
of workmen in the dockyards, by which 22,0001. was saved; by re- 
ducing from 10 to 5 per cent. the allowance usually made as a set-off 
against an increase in the cost of provisions, by which he should gain 
42,0001. ; and by filling up only one out of every three vacancies 
created in the service by death or the sentences of Courts-martial : 
this made a difference of 65,0001. The number of men he proposed 
for the service of the year was 27,500, including 9,000 Marines and 
3,000 boys. The number of men was reduced by 500, but then the 
1,000 boys were in addition to the number employed last year. Sir 
James said this was done advisedly, It would be found that the rearing 
up of boys in the Navy would be a more effectual mode of manning it, 
than by impressment; and as far as the expense went, 1,000 boys would 
cost little more than 500 men, The vote for 27,500 men for the Naval 
service of the year was then put. 

Mr. Hume moved. to reduce the number by 2,500 men. The naval 
force of the country, he said, from 1817 to 1822, was only 20,000 men : 

’ why should it be larger now? Mr. Hume also objected to the mode in 
which promotion in the Navy had taken place since the peace. He 
complained that younkers had been set over the heads of veterans. 
This was not consistent with the professions of Ministers, He re- 
membered the cheers with which Lord Althorp’s statement had been 
received, that Ministers would carry on the Government without 
patronage. 

Lord Atrnorr here interrupted Mr, Hume, and said, “I never said 
apy such thing.” (Murks of surprise, and cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” ) 








Mr. Hume—“ Then some new light must have looked in upon the 
country: the whole country must have been greatly deceived in the 
interpretation of what Lord Althorp said.” 

The amendment being put, Sie James Granam defended his system 
of promotion ; which he affirmed was regulated without regard to party, 
but by a regard solely to the good of the service. 

A discussion then ensued; in the eourse of which Mr. C. Frr- 
GUSSON gave notice, that he should soon move that a grant of public 
money be made to Captain Ross, as a reward for the improvements in 
physical science and geographical knowledge which he had effeeted. 
Mr. Consett spoke earnestly against voting so large a number of sea- 
men; and again called for delay. Captain Yorks complimented. Sir 
James Graham on his Estimates; which were also approved of by Mr, 
CuapMan, Mr. Lioyp, Mr. Sinctatrn, Mr. T. Artrwoop, Sir E, 
Coprincton, Mr. Gissorne, and Mr. Rutuven. The House di- 
vided; when Mr. Hume’s amendment was rejected, by 196 to 20. 

The other votes were then proceeded with. An amendment moved 
by Mr. Ruruven, to reduce the number of Admiralty Lords by two, 
and the salary of Sir James Graham by 500/. per annum, was rejected, 
on a division, by 160 to 29. 

When the sum of 21,7201. was proposed to pay the salaries of the 
Navy Pay-office, Mr. Hatcoms said, that four new clerks, the sons of 
gentlemen who had been active on Mr. Poulett Thomson’s election 
Committee at Dover, had been lately placed in the office, and four old 
ones had been superannuated. Mr. ‘THomson said, that the old clerks 
had retired after long service, and that a saving of 2,200/. had been the 
result of the arrangement. 

Mr. Cossett vehemently opposed a vote of 847,360. for half-pay. 
It was a monstrous sum—surpassing the cost of the maintenance of the 
Army, Navy, Civil Government, and Ambassadors of the United 
States. Sir James GrauamM said he was ashamed to argue the ques- 
tion. It was one of performance or non-performance of a direct con- 
tract with the men who had fought the battles of the country. Mr. 
Consett replied, that he did not grudge the money paid for service 
actually performed. But the Estimate was too large, and ought to be 
scrupulously examined. That was all he said, all he proposed ; and if 
the House would not inquire into these things,a Reformed Parliament 
was not worth a [Here Mr. Coszert struck the table with the 
printed Estimate with great vehemence, and the general laughter pre- 
vented the reporters from hearing the final word of his speech. ] 

Sir James Granam, when 230,258. was proposed for Civil Pen- 
sions and Allowances, said that he should not shrink from the dis- 
agreeable duty of bringing in a bill, which was already prepared, for re- 
gulating Superannuations. Mr. Hume said—“ I see among the su- 
perannuations the following item: ‘ Royal Naval College, John Live- 
say, mathematical assistant, 1071.’ Now, I am sure this is a young 
man perfectly competent to perform his duty, and who therefore should 
not be put upon this list.” Sir James Granam said—* This very 
young man, who is so perfecily competent to perform his duty, is up- 
wards of sixty years of age, and has had his two legs broken in the ser- 
vice.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

Some other votes were agreed to, and the House resumed. 





4, AMENDMENT OF THE Law oF LIBEL. 


On Tuesday, Mr. O’ConnELL, in moving for leave to bring ina 
bill to amend the Law of Libel, described the defects of the existing 
law at some length. He particularly dwelt upon the fact of truth not 
being allowed to be produced in proof of the intention of the author 
of the alleged libel, while the applicant for a criminal information was 
obliged to swear to the falsehood of the attack upon him before he 
would be able to obtaina rule. Then it was impossible to say what 
was or what was not a libel; and who did or did not render himself 
liable to punishment for writing or speaking one. A newsvender, a 
gentleman at Brookes’s, or the Conservative Club, who handed news- 
papers to each other, might be prosecuted for a breach of the libel-laws. 
The law ought to be amended, were it for no other purpose than 
to afford protection to the libelled. Owing to its present state, no man 
prosecuted another for libel, who did not come out of court with a worse 
character than he went in, even though he gained his cause. It was so 
easy for a counsel to say, that had the defendant been allowed to prove 
certain facts, his justification would have been complete. Then, in 
Ireland, a farthing damages would carry costs, and the Judges had no 
control in the matter: in England, the Judges had a control, but they 
were unwilling to use it. One branch of the law, Mr. O’Connell 
declared that he would not meddle with—he alluded to the law for the 
prosecution of blasphemous libels, and libels against Christianity. He 
did not wish to excite opposition to his bill ; though he thought privately 
that. there ought to be no punishment for libels against Christia- 
nity: as long as it was allowable to impugn the doctrines of the 
Trinity, or the Divinity of the Redeemer, he did not think it worth 
while to prosecute for other attacks on religion. He would endeavour 
to find sufficient legal grounds to define what should or should not be 
a libel. At present, any thing tending to disparage Government, or 
in the words of the law, reflecting on Government, was liable to 
prosecution. 

He would state what he proposed to substitute. He took the law of principal 
and accessory. At present, if one man counselled another to commit a crime, 
the accessory could not be punished unless the crime had been committed. At 
common law, the accessory could not be convicted until the principal had been 
convicted; but that rule had been altered by statute. At present, no man 
could be punished as accessory unless the crime he had advised had been com- 
mitted. He thought that a limitation which ought to be excluded from the law 
of libel, because if a man were an accessory, the Jaw ought not to wait for the 
commission of the crime. He proposed to make any thing accessorial equally 
criminal, whether the crime were or were not committed. This would be done 
by striking out from the indictment the averment that the crime had been ecom- 
mitted. Thus he brought every offence of the press within known categories 
of the law. In high treason there were no accessories ; in misdemeanour there were 


‘no accessories ; and he thought there should be none in publications of matter 


proceeding merely to misdemeanour. The liberty of the press, he thought, 
could never be secured until that step had been taken: He then came to private 
libels ; and here he would have nothing capable of indictment that was not 
at present actionable as oral slander. Thus he would limit all private prosecu- 
tions to the bounds of oral slander. His next step would be to do away with 
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ex-officio and other informations. Prosecutions for libel ought to be, like 
other offences, submitted first to a grand jury. 

He would do away with the present practice of bringing prosecutions 
for libel before special juries. The ease of Mr. Cohen, of the Brighton 
Guardian, strongly illustrated the evils of this mode of procedure. 

The Special Jury before whom he was tried, and who were the judges and 
grand jurors, as well as special jurors, convicted him. But what did the Judge 
think and say on the occasion? When the defendant was bought up for judg- 
ment, he told him he had been convicted by the Jury, but that he (the Judge) 
aid not think he had been actuated by any evil intention in the publication com 
plained of; and therefore the Judge only sentenced him to six months’ impri- 
sonment, and to pay a fine of 50/. Inadverting to the evils of Special Juries, 
Mr. O’Connell did not wish to see them abolished altogether. What he wished 
was, that there should be this distinction made between the prosecutor and 
the defendant—that while the latter should have the right to choose a spe- 
cial jury whenever he chose, the prosecutor had no such right, without the con- 
currence of the defendant. 

The truth of the allegation ought to be admitted as a defence. 

He knew there were many who would be adverse to this part of his plan. It 
might be objected, that if a man had in early life been guilty of improper con- 
duct, but had since repented of that conduct, and acted in the most praise-- 
worthy and exemplary manner for a long course of subsequent years, it would 
be hard indeed if the editor of a publication, or any other person, should be 
suffered with impunity to bring that one improper action before the public for 
the purpose of gratifying his own private spleen, or from any other unworthy 
motive, Mr. O’Connell admitted that such a case would be a very hard one 
indeed ; but he conceived that, so far from the defendant commending himself 
to the Jury in the supposed circumstances, or bettering his condition, it would 
operate very much against him to have been guilty of sucha thing. He wished 
the House to understand that he did not mean that the truth of an offensive ar- 
ticle ought at all times to be regarded as a justification for the publication ; he 
only wished that the defendant should have the right of proving his allegations 
in his own defence ; and he thought that, in ninety-nine cases outof a hundred, 
a Jury would find the ca! of the charge ought to be a justification of the de- 
fendant, and to entitle him to a verdict of acquittal. 

He would introduce a clause which should put an end to speculative 
actions. 

The clause he meant to introduce was, that in those cases in which the pro- 
secutor did not recover more than 40s. damages, he should obtain no costs, but 
should, on the tia be made to pay the costs of the defendant. Where 20/, 
damages were obtained, the plaintiff should receive no costs, nor be made to pay 
costs, but each party pay their own expenses. If the plaintiff recovered 50/. 
damages, then he should receive the same amount in costs; but if above 504, 
damages, then he should obtain all costs against the party responsible for the 
libel. These were the principal alterations he would make in the existing law 
of libel. . 

The question being put from the Chair, that leave be given to bring 
in the bill, Sir Francis Vincenr and Lord Aurore expressed their 
conviction that the law stood in need of amendment; and, without 
pledging themselves to support all or any part of the proposed bill, 
would not oppose its being brought in. Lord ALrHorp added, that he 
thought truth ought not to be admitted asa justification of the offensive 
matter. 

Leave was then given to bring in the bill. 

&: Miscettangous SuxJecrs. 

Suprression oF THE Pitor Newspaper. At the morning sitting 
yesterday, Mr. Sure called the attention of the House to the circum- 
stances attending the suppression of the Dublin Pilot, the property of 
Mr. Richard Barrett; and charged the Government with very oppres- 
sive conduct towards the press generally. In the evening, the subject 
was resumed by Mr. WiLks; who asked Lord Althorp, whether it was 
the intention of Government to repeal the law which prohibited the 
Commissioners of Stamps from supplying stamped paper to a news- 
paper proprietor convicted of a seditious libel, and which law had 
lately been enforced against Mr. Barrett? Lord Avruorr said, that 
the law was imperative on the Commissioners: it had been passed not 
by the United, but by the Irish Parliament. This announcement 
caused some laughter; and Mr. O’ConNELL said “ it wasrenewed in 
1815.” Lord Atruorp replied, that it was passed and made perma- 
nent by the Irish Parliament, though it was renewed in 1815. When 
Mr. Barrett was convicted, Mr. Littleton wrote to the Commissioners 
of Stamps, and called their attention to the statute: it was one which 
might easily be evaded. He would not promise to propose a repeal of 
it; but he thought that a law which could be evaded, and which con- 
strained the Commissioners to act with unnecessary harshness, ought 
not to remain on the Statute-book. Mr. Wrixs said he would again 
mention the subject on Monday or Wednesday ; and in the mean time, 
hoped Ministers would make up their minds to repeal the law. 

Casr oF THE Bricuron Guarpian. At the morning sitting yes- 
terday, a conversation arose on the subject of the severe sentence of fine 
and imprisonment of Mr. Cohen, the proprietor of the Brighton Guar- 
dian. Mr. Wicney presented a petition from Mr. Cohen, complaining 
of the mode in whieh the prosecution had been conducted, and the un- 
due punishment which had been awarded for his unintentional offence. 
The petitioner prayed for an amendment of the law of libel, and that the 

ouse would adopt measures to procure his release from gaol. Lord 
WIiiuiam LENNox, though, he said, he and his family had been repeatedly 
attacked in the columns of the Brighton Guardian, thought Mr. Cohen’s 
case a very hard one, and supported the prayer of the petition. Sir 
CuaRLeEs BurRELL, one of the Sussex Magistrates, said that Mr. 

Cohen, who came forward in the garb of innocence, had previously to 
his last sentence been convicted of two libels on different individuals. 
He thought his conduct was liable to much animadversion, He wished 
that some member of the Government had been present, to take notice 
of the petition. 


PLURALITIES IN THE CuuRcH. A discussion of some interest arose 
at the morning sitting of the House on Thursday, upon, the presenta- 
tion, by Mr. Grove, of a petition from the parishioners of Allhallows- 
the- Great, complaining of the conduct of the Dean and Chapter of 
Canterbury in conferring the rectory of their parish on the Reverend 
Francis Dawson; who was already in possession of several pieces of 

teferment-—being Rector of Orpington, Rector of Chiselhurst, Pre- 
ndary of Canterbury, and Sub-Dean vf Canterbury, as well as Rector 
of Allhallows-the-Great. The predecessor of Mr. Dawson, who held 





the living for eighteen years, had been a non-resident, although there 
was a good parsonage house, which let for 60/. per annum; and the 
living was sufficient alone to maintain a clergyman. Even the Curate 
did not reside in the parish ; so that the parishioners had not the ad- 
vantage of any spiritual adviser among them. Sir Jonn WRoOTTESLEY 
supported the prayer of the petitioners with great earnestness. This 
system of non-residence would ruin the Church. It appeared by a re- 
turn presented to the House last year, that there were in the country no 
fewer than 3,687 incumbents who were non-resident. He firmly be- 
lieved, that if some means were not adopted to enforce the residence of 
the clergy, the beautiful fabric of the Church Establishment would soon. 
become a miserable wreck. Sir Roserr Incuis thought Sir John 
Wrottesley exaggerated the dangers of the Church. He was prepared 
to defend any question that might arise on the subject of pluralities. 
Non-residence had existed from the earliest periods; and must have 
existed, from the nature of things, when many livings were under 20i. 
perannum. There was nothing in Mr. Dawson’s appointment con- 
trary to law; nothing unfair had been done by the Dean and Chapter 
of Canterbury. After a few words from Mr. Grote, the petition was 
laid on the table. 

A similar petition was presented to the House of Lords yesterday, 
by Lord Dunnam. It elicited a few observations from the Archbishop 
of CanTERBURY; who explained that the law had not been broken by 
the Dean and Chapter; and that a curate had been appointed by Mr. 
Dawson, who would perform the duties of a clergyman in the parish. 
He reminded the House, that if his Pluralities Bill had passed into a 
law, this complaint would not have been made. 


House Tax. Mr. Hume, on Monday, asked Lord Attruore howe 
it happened that, as 400,000/. was taken off the House-tax last year, 
there would remain 1,100,000/. to be taken off this year, when the 
whole tax was only 1,200,000/.? Lord Auruorre replied, that last year 
the gross amount of the tax was 1,400,000/. He recollected having 
stated that the public would be benefited by the reduction made in the 
tax last year to the amount of 400,000/. ; but that was an error—it 
turned out to be only 240,0001.; so that there remained at least 
1,100,000/. to be taken off. 

InrerEst OF THE West Inpia Grant. Lord Attuorp stated on 
Monday, also in reply to a question from Mr. Hume, that only half of 
the interest of the twenty millions grant would be wanted this year. 
The interest would be calculated from the Ist August next: so that 
this.year only 400,000/., not 800,000/, would be wanted for that purpose. 

Brer-Suops. The Marquis of OHanpos, asked Lord Althorp on 
Monday, whether Ministers would introduce a bill this session for the 
better regulating of Beer-shops. To this Lord Atrnorp replied, that 
the subject was one of great difficulty; and that he was not prepared to 
say that any measure of the kind was contemplated. 

Borovucu or Hertrorp. The second reading of the bill to prevent 
bribery in Hertford is postponed to the 12th of March. 

Poor-Laws IN IRELAND. In the course of a long discussion which 
arose on Tuesday, on the presentation of some petitions for the Repeal 
of the Union, Lord ALrHorp said, that it was not the intention of the 
Government to “give the go-by” to the question of Poor-laws for 
Ireland ; but he doubted very much, from the evidence which he had 
seen, whether their establishment would be beneficial to that country. 

Timer Duvies. In reply to a question from Mr. Rozrnson, Lord 
Avruorp stated last night, that there was no intention on the part of 
Ministers to propose any alteration in the Timber.duties this session, 
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The Ceurt. 
Tur King and Queen, who spent the early part of the week at Brigh- 
ton, arrived at St. James’s Palace on Thursday afternoon. 

The Princess Augusta, attended by Lady Mary Taylor, also arrived 
on Thursday at St. James’s Palace from Brighton. 

The Queen will hold her first Drawing-room for the season on 
Monday next. 

The Duke of Gloucester had a select dinner-party on Monday even- 
ing, at Gloucester House. Among the company, were Prince and 
Princess Lieven, Baron Bulow, the Marchioness of Salisbury, Lord 
and Lady Cowley, and Lord and Lady Stuart de Rothsay. 

The Dutchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria take almost daily 
walks in Hyde Park. The young Princess is represented as looking 
remarkably well. 





The Metropolis. 

In a Court of Common Council, held on Wednesday, a proposition 
to consolidate the Day and Night Police of the City (in other words, 
to assimilate the Police of the City to that of the suburbs) was again 
proposed ; but so strenuously resisted, that it was ultimately abandoned. 

A deputation of Marylebone electors had an interview with Sir John 
Hobhouse on Thursday evening; when they presented a requisition, 
most numerously and respectably signed, requesting him to allow them 
to place him in nomination to fill the expected vacancy in that Borough, 
and, in that event, to render him their zealous support. Sir John, upon 
examining the signatures to the requisition, and obtaining from each 
member of the deputation information to ascertain the general feeling 
towards his claim for public support, which being most satisfactory, 
readily acceded to the wishes of the requisitionists.— 7 imes. 

The friends of Mr. John Crawfurd held a meeting on Thursday 
evening, at which that gentleman spoke at length in explanation of his 
political principles, A resolution, declaring Mr. Crawfurd a fit person 
to represent the Borough of Marylebone, was passed unanimously. 
Mr. Hume took the chair at this meeting ; Colonel Evans and Major 
Beauclerk were also present. 

In reply to the address of a deputation from the parish of Clerken- 
well on Saturday, Mr. Sergeant Spankie undertook to support their 
petition to Parliament against the Window-duty. Mr. Grant declined 
giving any promise to support the petition; and recommended the de- 
putation to rely on the patriotism and integrity of his Majesty's 
Ministers, whose only motive for taking office, and all whose efforts 
since, had been to remove the burden of taxation from the shoulders of 
the people. Mr. Hume undertook to present the petition. Mr. Tin- 
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dall, one of the,deputation, told Mr. Sergeant Spankie, that when his 
promise to vote for the repeal of the Window-tax appeared in the 
papers, he would rise 50 per cent. in the estimation of his constituents; 
especially in the parish of St. Andrew, Holborn, the deputation from 
which had misunderstood him. [As they have misunderstood him once, 
they may misunderstand the wily Sergeant a second time. ] 


A meeting of the merchants, shipowners, tea-dealers, and others con- 
cerned in the East India and China trade, was held on Monday, at the 
City of London Tavern, to receive the report of a Committee appointed 
on the 2d of last January to bring the Government to some determina- 
tion on several important points connected with the regulation of the 
trade to the East. Mr. Grote, Mr. Crawford, and Mr. Lyall, were 
among the gentlemen present. Mr. J. Horsley Palmer was in the chair. 
He opened the business of the meeting by stating, that 


As soon as the alterations made by the Government in the affairs of the tea-trade 

enerally became known, the merchants of London expected to have found some regu- 
ations made by which they would have been enabled to take the place of the East 
India Company, as regarded that trade; and when the matter was first agitated, all 
means then in the power of the merchants were made use of to obtain from the Board 
of Control some determination in favour of that object ; but all those efforts were at 
that time ineffectual, The period was then fast approaching when all the mercantile 
operations should be commenced ; but the trade was, notwithstanding, still kept in the 
dark as to this most important branch of the new legislation. ‘They were led to expect 
that they would receive the necessary information, but no such information came. 

A Committee was appointed on the 2d of January, whose attention 
was principally directed to the following points. 

“1. The disposal of the enormous stock of tea in the possession of the East India 
Company; without the regulation of which question, it would be impossible for any 
merchants to embark in competition upon any fair and jequitable terms. 

“2. The better arrangement of the scale of duties on tea fixed upon under the late 
act of the Legislature; to act upon which, with any regularity or fairness, was impos- 
sible, and which in fact opened the door for the commission of frauds, and for the en- 
couragement of the illicit trader. 

«3. A question of vital importance to the trade—viz. the duties imposed by the 
Orders in Council on goods in the portof Canton; the operation of which, unless under 
better arrangement, would be so prejudicial to the interests of the trade, that it was 
quite monstrous that they should ever have been proposed, and by which the trade 
would be exposed to such difficulties that they would never have been able to have 
gone on, or that they must have been obliged to open a new out port. 

“4, What is the intention of the East India Company as to advances on tea cargoes 
and India cargoes, looking at the preseut state of the exchange and of their charter; a 
matter which, if not properly settled, would effect such an alteration in the exchange 
and prices, as to prove (fora time at least) most detrimental, ruinous, and destructive 
to the commerce of India, already affected by the state of credit in Bengal, and more so 
by the state ofthe remittances of the Company to this country. 

“5, Whether the limits of the port of Canton were to be considered as sufficiently 
defined simply by the letter from the Board of Control to Lloyd's. 

“ And 6. Whether the Commissioners appointed for the port of Canton are to have 
authority elsewhere ; a matter of the importance of which the House of Commons could 
not have been made properly aware.” 

The persons interested in the trade had been kept in the dark as to 
these points from July to February. 


He was not aware that an instance of such negligence on the part of a Government 
had ever occurred before, on an occasion where such important interests were at stake ; 
and he believed that nothing but a direct application to the Premier, which was at last 
resorted to, would have effected their object atall. At the same time, he must say, in 
ror and to Earl Grey and Lord Althorp, that the blame, if any, did not rest with the 

higher department of the Government; for as soon as that direct application to them- 

selves was made, those Ministers gave to the question their most prompt and decided 
attention. His object in imputing blame at all was with reference to the prejudicial 
effect which delay had occasioned to the vast quantity of East India shipping now in the 
docks, three parts of which might have been employed if the necessary information had 
been delivered to the applicants for it before. . 


The report was then read; it gave the following answers to the 
above six questions. 


“1. That the East India Company will give instructions to their agents in China, 
and to their Governments in India, presuming no unforeseen impediments to arise from 
the state of the Indian finances, to make advances upon the cargoes to be shipped ia 
India and China for this country in the course of the present year, under certain regula- 
tions, which may be seen at the Secretary’s office at the East India House: such ad- 
vances for the year 1834 being limited to about the sum of 1,000,000/. or 1,200,0002. ster- 
ling, a moiety of which will be applicable to the shipments from China. The Commit- 
tee were further informed that in future years the amount of the advances will probably 
be considerably increased. 3 

“ That the rates of exchange for bills taken in India and China will be fixed at the 
time of making the advances at the rates then current. 

“ That parties wishing to avail themselves of the opportunity of fixing the rates of 
exchange upon the commencement of their operations in this country, may take advan- 
tage of the East India Company's offer to draw direct from London upon their Govern- 
ment at Calcutta, 

“2, That the East India Company will limit their sales of tea in 1835 to 16,000,000 
of pounds; unless the market value should, during that year, exceed the proposed 
upset prices now advertised for the sale in June next; in which case, they reserve to 
themselves the right to put up for sale at sueh upset prices any further quantity which 
they may deem to be expedient. 

“3. That his Majesty’s Government will not at present maké any alteration in the 
proposed seale or mode for collecting the duties upon tea after the 24th of April next. 

“4. That his Majesty’s Ministers will recommend to Parliament to withdraw the 
duties proposed to be levied by the late Orders in Council upon the British trade and 
shipping in the port of Canton; provided the East India Company will concur in 
defraying one-third of the charge for maintaining the consulate establishment at that 

rt, 

“The Committee have further to report, that they were informed, at their interview 
with ‘his Majesty's Ministers on the 7th instant, that the construction of Government 
as to the limits of the port of Canton was in conformity with the letter addressed to the 
Chairman of Lloya’s, viz. within the Bocca Tigris; and that the President ofthe Board 
of Control would give any more formal assurance to that effect which the merchants 
might require. 

“ It was further stated to the Committee at the same interview, that the Commis- 
sioners at Canton had no authority to extend the exercise of their powers to any other 
port in China than Canton, without a previous declaration to that effect in the London 
Gazette ; and that the Commissioners would take no cognizance of any clearances of 
ships and cargoes for the United Kingdom from any other part of the Chinese empire 

. than the port of Canton.” 


Votes of thanks to the Chairman and the members of the Commit- 
tee were then voted, and the meeting separated. 


A numerous meeting was held at the Freemason’s Tavern on Wed- 
nesday, to devise means for the further support of the unfortunate Poles 
exiled to this country; the funds of the Committee last appointed by 
the Society for that purpose having now become nearly exhausted. The 
Secretary to the Committee read the report; from which it appeared, 
that the total amount received by them for the above-mentioned purpose 
had been 1,047/.; that their expenses up to the present time had been 
1,000/. ; and that there was therefore only a trifling balance remaining. 
It further appeared, that 200 Poles had recently landed at Portsmouth 
from Prussia; and that Government had been applied to for a grant 
for their support; but that the reply was, that there were no funds at 
the disposal of the Government which could properly be applied to that 
object. The meeting was addressed by Colonel Evans, Lord D. Stuart, 


the Earl of Darlington, Mr. Cutlar Fergusson, Mr. Sheil, Mr. O’ Con- 








nell, and others ; and a petition to Parliament, praying that relief might 
be granted to the Poles, was agreed to. 

One of the Select Vestry of the parish of St. Martin-in-the- Fields 
has been engaged in procuring signatures to a lay declaration of attach. 
ment to the Church Establishment, with the rate-book under his arm, 
—thereby conveying a very intelligible hint to those who are in arrears, 
of the probable consequences of a refusal to sign. 

This is, we presume, the same declaration as that which was sent to 
the Reverend-Dr. Kenney, Rector of St. Olave’s, Southwark, with a 
request that he would procure the signatures of his parishioners to it. 
Dr. Kenney, however, having consulted some of them upon the sub- 
ject, wrote to the parties who had sent him the declaration, stating that 
his parishioners objected to sign it, because they feared that by so doing 
they should be considered as opponents to Church Reform, which they 
considered highly necessary. A statement to this effect was made, at 
a meeting held on Wednesday, by the parishioners of St. Olave’s, at 
which resolutions expressive of attachment to the Church, and of their 
belief in the necessity of reforms in it, were passed unanimously. The 
worthy Rector, Dr. Kenney, also received the thanks of the meeting 
for his conduct. 

On Thursday morning, Mr. John Smith, Mr. Pease, and Mr. 
Martin, the Members for Bucks, Durham, and Tewkesbury, had an 
interview with Earl Grey, for the purpose of presenting, memorials 
from their Dissenting constituents, on the subject of their grievances. 
Earl Grey was interrupted in his reply to these gentlemen by the 
sudden fall of Mr. Martin, in an apoplectic fit. Medical assistance 
was immediately procured, and Mr. Martin soon recovered. 

The state of the City Hospitals, and the management of the Gresham 
College property, are the principal subjects which have occupied the 
attention of the Corporation Commissioners during the past week. 

About sixty gentlemen, principally artists, met on Saturday last at 
the Freemason’s Tavern, and resolved to found an asylum for decayed 
artists, to be called the Artists’ College. It is proposed that the cost 
of the building shall not exceed 5,000/. and that it shall contain twenty 
distinct tenements. 

As it appears to have formed part of the presumed policy of Minis- 
ters, that in increasing the duty on wines and spirits, a corresponding 
deduction was to be made on that of brandy, the additional quantity 
imported has been very considerable. In the London and St. Katharine 
Docks the spirit quays are completely covered. 

Under Duckett’s and Morland’s bankruptcy the amount of ascer- 
tained debts is 152,000/. A dividend of 10d. in the pound was declared 
this week ; making in all 6s. 10d. 

On Sunday morning, soon after the commencement of divine service, 
the congregation of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, was alarmed by the 
bursting of one of the pipes lately put up for warming the church by 
means of hot water. It occurred in the organ-gallery, on the charity 
girls’ side: the noise resembled a discharge of a cannon, and several of 
the girls were scalded severely. Had the steam from the fissure taken 
a different direction, the consequences to the congregation, and to the 
poor children particularly, weuld have been very serious. 


Mr. Smart, the Vestry-Clerk of , St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, was: 
tried in the Court of King’s Bench, on Wednesday, on a criminal in- 
formation, filed at the instance of Dr. Grey, Bishop of Hereford, for a 
libel, contained in a resolution passed at a Vestry mecting held on the 
10th March 1832. Some disputes had occurred between Dr. Grey, then 
Rector of St. Botolph’s, and his parishioners, in consequence of the 
former insisting upon his right to a sum of 300/. per annum, which 
his parishioners wished him to give up. By act of Parliament, the 
Rector’s income was fixed at 2,500/. per annum ; but it was also pro- 
vided, that an additional church should be erected, and that 300/. per 
annum should be paid by the Rector towards the support of the cler- 
gyman who was to officiate in it. | The question was, whether the sum 
was to be paid before the church was built, or not until then. The 
Rector maintained, that the whole 2,500/. was to be paid to him until 
the parish had provided the church. The parishioners thinking dif- 
ferently, passed the following resolution, in which the libel was said to 
be contained. 

“ Resolved, That afier having read the report of your Committee, appointed at a 
former Vestry to communicate with the honourable and reverend Dr. Grey respecting 
the return of a sum of money, amounting to 628/,, inadvertently paid over to him, 
together with the correspondence on the subject, this Vestry deem it incumbent on 
them to mark their sense of the reverend gentleman’s conduct on this important trans- 
action. Although the task be painful, the Vestry cannot on this occasion refrain from 
an expression of their deep regret that a dignitary of the Church of England, posses- 
sing so large an income, forgetting the wise precept, ‘Do as you would be done by;’ 
and unmindful of the just and honourable example furnished by his diocesan—should 
still insist on retaining money drawn from his necessitous flock, to which he has no 
equitable claim, and which never ought to have come into his possession.” 

This resolution was given by Mr. Smart, the Vestry Clerk, toa 
reporter for publication ; and accordingly it appeared in the Times. It 
was urged on behalf of the defendant, that in so doing, he merely 
acted in the capacity of clerk to the meeting, and had no malice what- 
ever against Dr. Grey. Mr. Justice Parke left three questions to the 
Jury— 

‘‘ First, whether the defendant had published the paper in question; se- 
condly, whether it related to the right reverend prosecutor, as to which he said 
there could be no doubt ; and, thirdly, whether it was in its nature calculated to 
injure the right reverend prosecutor’s character and reputation ?”” 

Aftera few minute’s consultation, the Jury found a verdict of * Not 
Guilty.” Sir James Scarlett conducted the prosecution; and Mr. 
F. Pollock the defence. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Tuesday, in the Equity Sittings, a 
curious case came before Lord Lyndhurst for decision. A person 
named Ferrall, who was convicted of felony, and sentence of death 
passed upon him, in 1799, but which sentence was eommuted to trans- 
portation for life, was sent to New South Wales; in consequence 0 
good conduct, the Governor of the colony granted him a conditional 
pardon in 1812, which was afterwards followed by a general pardon in 
1831, ratified by Government in 1838: the question was, whether, 
under such circumstances, he was entitled to the benefit of two dis- 
tinct legacies, one under the will of Edward Ferrall, dated in 1797, of 
a moiety of 2,000/., to be received at the death of the testator's wife, 
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which took place in 1799; and the other one of 200/., left him by the 
will of William Fernell in 1814. His: Lordship decided that the con- 
ditional pardon was inoperative, as it was not included in the general 
oon and the property belonged to the Crown. His Lordship added, 
that it (ras @ hard case, and he trusted the Crown would not deal harshly. 

Sir John ccmpbell has been appointed Attorney-General, in the 
room of Sir Willia.™ Horne; who, however, has not been raised to 
the bench, but still practices at the bar, and still retains his seat for 
Marylebone—to the no snl annoyance of the worthy electors of that 
borough. Sir William, it seen’, after much entreaty, agreed to oblige 
Ministers by taking the post of an Equity Judge, on the understand- 
ing that he was not to preside at_ the trial of prisoners in London, 
or to go the circuit. But JJinisters have promised ee —— 
they could perform: they find that af 38 ee we ay ne pay 12% 
late Attorney-General the dispensation. whic + taped Si Willia ~ — 
formance of the disagreeable duties of a godge., ‘ ee "A ml i 
fore, holds back; and would fain resume his 01 eo Bi oe 
neral: but this is impossible, for Sir John Campbeh bac the ye 
pointment, and is gone down to Dudley to canvass his cons. oe | wed 
anew election. It is not surprising that poor Sir William Ho.."© 78S 





got into so much trouble, when it is known that in this affair “ ms 

guide, philosopher, and friend,” has been the Lord Chief Baron. Lord 

Lyndburst, it is hinted, would be glad to have the judgeship at his own 

disposal. _ Altogether, it is a pretty affair—much calculated to dignify 

the judgment-seat in the eyes of the people! ‘ 
Mr. Pepys is to be the new Solicitor- General. 





Mr. Richard Carlile applied to Sir John Key, at Guildhall, on 
Tuesday, for a summons for the Parish-officers of St. Dunstan’s ; who, 
he said, had made an illegal seizure of goods on his premises for church- 
rates. After some demur, the summons was granted; and on Wed- 
nesday, the broker who seized the goods, and a person on behalf of the 
parish, attended. 

Mr. Carlile stated his complaint; which was, that his house standing in two 
parishes, the rate ought not to have been levied for on his goods in Whitefriars, 
while there were sufficient assets in St. Dunstan’s to satisfy the warrant. Those 
who undertook to execute processes of law were bound to take care not to out- 
step their authority ; and as he had no remedy but an action, while the parish, 
if they gave up the things unlawfully distrained, had the prompt remedy of 
making the levy again according to law, he trusted they would see the propriety 
of restoring the articles they had wrongfully carried away. If they refused to 
do so, he prayed that the Alderman would issue a warrant to search for and 
seize the goods so unlawfully taken from him. 

On behalf of the Parish-officers, it was denied that they had acted 
illegally, as there was nothing in the shop which stood in St. Dunstan’s 
parish, but fixtures, and books which they could hardly be expected to 
sell for.the support of the Church. They therefore made the seizure 
in the back part of the premises, which were in Whitefriars. Sir John 
Key refused to interfere under these circumstances, and dismissed the 
complaint. 


The Country. 


The Leeds election terminated on Saturday last, in the election of 
Mr. Baines. On Monday, the Mayor announced the numbers to be 
as follows—for Mr. Baines, 1,951; for Sir John Beckett, 1,917; for 
Mr. Bower, 24.. Mr. Baines therefore had a majority over his ‘Tory 
opponent of only 34. This result was obtained in the end by an ac- 
cession of Radical strength ; the Conservative manceuvres having failed at 
Leeds, as well as at Huddersfield, to induce many of that party to lend 
their support to the opponents of the Reform Bill. 


The candidates underwent a tolerably close catechism on the day of 
nomination by Mr. John Heaps, the proposerof Mr. Bower. As Mr. 
Baines was the successful candidate, it may be worth while to take note of 
his answers to some of the principal questions which were put to him: 
the replies of the defeated gentlemen are of little consequence. Gene- 
raily speaking, Sir John Beckett refused to give any pledges, and Mr. 
Bower without hesitation promised all that was asked of him. Mr. 
Baines was on many points as cautious as Lord Brougham or Lord 
Althorp could desire. He promised to vote for the repeal of the 
Newspaper. Stamp-duty, the Malt-duty, and the House and Window 
taxes, if Lord Althorp could spare the money. ‘He wouid vote for an 
immediate alteration in the Corn-laws, the abolition of Impressment 
and Military Flogging, an inquiry into the state of Sinecures with a 
view to their abolition, an inquiry into the value of Church Lands in 
England and Ireland, and for the Vote by Ballot. He would not vote 
for a Property-tax including the Funds ; nor for Triennial Parliaments, 
nor for Household Suffrage, nor for Sir William Ingilby’s motion to 
expel the Bishops from the House of Lords,—though he thought that 
the Bishops would be better out of the House than in it. 


The Conservatives, though they started late in the canvass, compared 
with their opponents, polled about 320 more votes at this election than 
the'last ; the Whigs 61 fewer. Had Mr. Baines been a more thorough- 
going and consistent politician, this would hardly have been the case. 
But it appears that, since the accession of his Whig friends to office, 
he has fallen back in some degree from the liberal principles which he 
once professed, and assumed the tone of a mere Whig partisan. Thus, 
in regard to the ballot and the extension of the suffrage, a few years 
ago he held Radical opinions. He has been induced by the acts of 
bribery and intimidation which his opponents are charged with having 
had recourse to during the contest, to resume his support of the ballot. 
But why did he ever abandon it? If the Whigs are disposed to take 
warning from the signs of the times, they may learn a useful lesson 
from this election. Since their accession to power, they have evidently 
lost ground in Leeds; and their candidate owes his return to the votes 
of Radicals, whom Whigs are in the habit of vituperating. Had the 
battle been between mere Whigs and the Tories, the latter would have 
gained a decided victory. The Ministers, apart from the people, are 
weak indeed. Mr. Baines, being now the Representative of one of 
the most important places in the kingdom, will be closely watched. 
His only chance 4s retaining his seat, is by acting om all occasions 
with perfect independence of those Ministers of whose measures he 
has lately been thought the too indiscriminate supporter. 

Admiral Durham was elected Member for Devizes, im the room of 


Mr. Montague Gore, on Monday. The Admiral was the Tory oppo- 
nent of Mr. Gore at the last election; since when, he has become 
rather more liberal in his opinions; while Mr. Gore resigned his seat 
because, as he “honestly states in his farewell address, ‘he could not 
conscientiously support many of those reforms in Church and State 
which, from his former sentiments, the electors might reasonably ex- 
pect him to advocate.” An application was made to Sir John Hob- 
house to come forward ; but he considered that the ground was already 
occupied, and declined acceding to it. 

The nomination of candidates for the borough of Totness took place 
on the 14th. Lord Seymour, eldest son of the Duke of Somerset, was 
the Whig, and Mr. Mayne the Radical candidate. There was vast 
uproar on and about the hustings. ‘The mob pelted each other with 
tobacco-pipes and penny-pieces: one of the penny-pieces was thrown 
at the Mayor, and cut him severely under the eye, causing the blood to 
flow profusely. Mr. Mayne immediately withdrew, and refused to ad- 
dress the crowd after this outrage. A show of hands was taken, and 
decided to be in favour of Lord Seymour. The polling commenced on 
Monday. 

The bill for preventing bribery and corruption at Warwick, intro. 
duced by Sir Ronald Fergusson,’ proposes only tO Catcuu wie simits of 
the borough to Leamington Priors, which contains 1,102 rate-payers. 
Ve number of houses assessed, bond fide worth 10/. and upwards, is 
850; wu.ch will be a large addition to the constituency of Warwick. 


———__. 

A public dinner was given at Sheffield on the 6th instant, to Mr. 

° . Py . * 

Samuel Bailey, the accomplished author of Essays on the Formation and 
Publication of Opinions, and one of the unsuccessful candidates for 
Sheffield at the last election. About ninety gentlemen were present 
on this occasion. Mr. Bailey addressed the company in a speech which 
did no discredit to his high reputation. After expressing his gratitude 
for the honour conferred upon him, he referred to his conduct previously 
to and during the last election. 

“ From the time when © first accepted the invitation from a numerous body of my 
fellow-townsmen, inviting me to come forward as a candidate for the representation of 
this borough at the last election, there was a lapse of about fifteen months. During the 
greater part of that time, { remained in what may be termed the amphibious state of a 
candidate ; or rather, I should say, living only in one element, and that not of the plea- 
santest kind—I mean hot water. (Laughter and cheers.) I never asked, during the 
whole of that time, for a single vote. I resorted to none of the unworthy tricks of the 
old system of election. I had recourse to no intrigues, cajolery, flattery, or solicitation, 
to gain any interest for myself with the electors; and [ made use of no means or in- 
fluence, but the plain and simple expression of my political opinions. 1 lighted up no 
ignus fatuus, or blew any bubble to please their fancy. I sent up no balloous to catch 
their attention, and draw their eyes from the ground on which they were standing. I 
uniformly treated the electors of Sheffield as men of sense, who had an important duty 
to perform for the first time, and whose duty it was not to be swayed by any one for 
favour, nor intimidated by any one as slaves to do that which they felt was degrading 
to their judgment and their consciences, According to the principles which I had pro- 
mulgated to the world long before I had the least expectation of becoming a candidate 
for Sheffield or any other place, I could not conscientiously ask for a vote as a personal 
favour, The electors I maintained, had the elective franchise confided to them, not to 
give votes as personal favours, but according to their estimate of the fitness of a candi- 
date. How, then, could I with consistency ask any elector to give me that vote which 
he would refuse to give without asking?” ( Cheers.) 

Though he failed in gaining a seat in Parliament, he thought that he 
had gained what he valued more highly, a place in the esteem of every 
honest and intelligent man. He was prepared alike for success or 
defeat. 

“ Trecollect (he continued) that Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff, who adopted a very 
independent line of politics, not very agreeable to the Court, justly lost a considerable 
part of the honour and credit arising from this independent course of conduct, by con- 
tinually stating that it impeded his professional advancement. A no less celebrated 
man,—the Reverend Robert Hall, of Leicester,—said of him, that Dr. Watson married 
Public Virtue early in youth, and had been quarrelling with his wife ever since. I 
might lie under a similar imputation, were I to allow my interest to interfere with my 
duty, When IL view the expedients usually resorted to by candidates, they appear not 
only ludicrous, but highly vicious. Many of you, as well as myself, have scen con- 
tested elections at York, London, and other places. Who would suppose they were ra- 
tional beings assembled for a rational purpose, and engaged in the discharge of an im- 
portant duty?” * * * “The time is come when electors ought to be more careful 
in the performance of the duty which it is incumbent upon them to discharge in a proper 
manner, and when candidates ought to lay aside intimidation, flattery, and cajolery, 
and opposition should only proceed from the most cool, calm, and dispassionate conside- 
ration. I trust that the time is not far distant, when we shall conduct the whole busi- 
ness in a manner befitting a rational nation intent upon an important act.” 

He called attention to the great changes in the state of society whick 
are now impending. 

“When I look around our own country, and see the population growing more and 
more sensitive of the burdens which oppress them, it is folly to think that tranquillity 
can much longer prevail without a change. As well might we think that sleeping on 
the brink of the crater would prevent the eruption of the volcano. In this state of 
things, there is only one path which can be followed with safety. These contendin 
interests can only be settled on the immovable ground of justice to all parties, and al 
parties fully understanding the justice of the settlement which is made. This is sound 
political knowledge ; and so long as there is a defect in the justice of the settlement, so 
long will society be subject to agitation. The laws must be altered which enable one 
class of society to thrive at the expense and oppression of another. These sentiments 
form a great part of my political creed.” 

We consider it as highly discreditable to the electors of Sheffield that 
they should have been influenced by feelings of jealousy or bigotry to 
prefer any man in England for their Representative to Mr. Bailey, 
who is universally acknowledged to be the principal ornament of their 
town. It would be difficult, among the present Members of the House, 
to find a person more thoroughly qualified for a seat in it. The country 
had a right to expect that he would have been elected for Sheffield. 
For their own credit, and for the good of the community, we trust 
that the Reformers of Sheffield will not let slip another opportunity of 
returning Mr. Bailey. 





In the Consistory Court of Hereford, on Thursday week, the Re-~ 
verend Arthur Whalley was charged with unclerical conduct. The 
articles read in Court contained twenty-one separate charges, to the end 
principally of charging him with having preached and prayed in the 
open highways, and also in unlicensed places of worship, in company 
with an itinerant and Dissenting preacher; with having separated from 
the Church of England, and combined in a new brotherhood; with 
having impugned and reviled the doctrines of the Established Church ; 
and with having otherwise acted contrarily to the rules and regulations 
of the Church, as laid down in the Thirty-nine Articles. 

Mr. Whalley admitted that the charges were substantially correct. 

** | know” (he said) “that the spirit of Anti-Christ is abroad; and I knew, 
before I appeared here before the judges of Anti-Christ, what the result would 











be. But I fear not: I have the divine authority of Christ and of the head of all 
power for my conduct.” 
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The Chancellor—* Rem mber, Me. Whatley, that there is some decency 1e- 
quired in such a court as this, and on such an oecasion.” 

Mr. Whalley—“ I make no scruple of saying what I have; and I will not 
flinch one iota from it. I know that I am persecuted by the judges of Anti- 
Christ for the sake of ny opinions; and also that the Lord who appointed them 
might permit them to persecute me.” 

he Dean of Hereford recommended the defendant to consider the impor- 
tance of the matter before him. He had paused before he entered on his minis- 
try ; and he would act well to pause awhile before he resolved on a course the 
consequences of which were so important to religion and himself, 

The defendant, after some desultory remarks, prayed for a future 
hearing, which was fixed for the 6th of March.—Abridged from the 
Hereford Times. 

The Berkshire landowners and farmers met at Reading yesterday 
week, to petition for the repeal of the Malt and Hop duties, and for 
the removal of other burdens affecting the proprietors of the soil. Mr. 
Walter was engaged on his Parliamentary duties, but wrote to promise 
his support to the objects of the meeting. Mr, Palmer was present. 
Several gentlemen made speeches, illustrative of the distressed state of 
the landed interest. Mr. D. Lousley, of Blewbury, reminded the 


meeting, that if the Malt and Hop duties were takes, off, a Property- 
“et be imnosed : w - 


xaxiuw:) vp--- +, 7 8e they prepared for that? It cons oat ape 
pear that much attention was paid to this view of the su ject by vn 

meeting. A petition, in which the objects of the meeting were ‘ 
forced, was agreed to; and the County Members were requests ag 
support it. Mr, Palmer said that he could not flatter the ~etitioners 
with the hope that {is prayer would ge granted. 

At a meeting of the Common Council of Bristol, on Saturday, the 
Duke of Beaufort was unanimously elected Lord High Steward in the 
place of Lord Grenville. 

A report has reached us that two under. graduates of one of our su- 
perior colleges, men of family, have been expelled the U niversity, 
within these ten days, for very high gambling in their rooms. It is 
stated that upwards of 8002. was lost by one of them in one night's 
play. The severe example made on the delinquents is praiseworthy, 
as we have been long convinced large sums are still played for by young 
men of family at their college-rooms, in “ night’s darkest hours.” 
These transactions so seldom meet the light, that when discerned, im- 
mediate and condign punishment should be the result.—Cambridge In- 
dependent Press. 

One of the gamekeepers of the Marquis of Anglesey recently killed 
a very fine yellow hare in one of the preserves near Burton-on-Trent. 

The Earl of Durham has this winter distributed 2,000 tons of coals 
amongst the poor people of Sunderland, Bishop Wearmouth, and the 
neighbourhood. 

A gentleman of Barnstaple, on his journey .to Braunton, a few days 
since, had arrived almost at Wrafton village, when his horse shyed at 
something, and made a start. On pulling up suddenly, the bit actually 
parted in the animal’s mouth, and the rider being thus deprived of com- 
mand, the horse started off at fullspeed. The gentleman, very fortu- 
nately, had some little remains of the gout ; and, in consequence, had 
farnished himself with a stout stick with a large crook at the end of it. 
With this crook he luckily caught the animal by the nose, and stopped 
his gallop. Had he not succeeded, the result would, in all probability, 
have been fatal.— Devon Advertiser. 

A private of the Ist Dragoon Guards has been apprehended at 
Brighton, on suspicion of being concerned in the murder of Joseph 
Snarr, alias Joseph Appleby, on the 11th October last, at Southwark. 

An apprentice girl, aged only eleven, belonging to a_ respectable 
yeoman of the parish of Witheridge, was committed to Exeter Gaol, 
a few days since, for attempting to poison the whole of her master’s 
family. 

An individual, whose name we forbear mentioning, ‘and who is un- 
derstood to be related to a noble family, was committed on Thursday 
week for trial at the Assizes, and required to find bail, himself in 
1;0002. and two sureties in 5002. each, on a charge of committing an in- 
decent assault on a person named Hewitt, in the pit of the Theatre, on 
Wednesday. Rumours are prevalent that he is insane.— Brighton Paper. 





SCOTLAND. 


The mysteries of the Sidmouth dynasty are at last on the eve of 
being cleared up. Mr. Richmond has brought an action against the 
London publishers of Tait’s Magazine, for an alleged libel contained 
in a review of Mr. Mackenzie’s History of the Spy System, which ap- 
peared in that periodical. Mr. Tait, we rejoice to learn, is bold in his 
defence. Those who fear disclosures may buy off the action, but he 
will not. It is his intention, we are informed, to produce in the wit- 
ness- box every individual implicated in the proceedings of that period, 
from Lord Sidmouth down to Mr. Hardy. The sufferers are now, we 
fear, much scattered ; but we call upon every man who knows any 
thing about these dark machinations to intimate it either to Mr. Tait 
or to the editor of the Glasyow Argus. If this opportunity be let slip, the 
silence of the grave must ere long, and for ever, brood over the secrets 
of the prison-house.—Glasyow Argus. 

In Dumbartonshire, the new hands were introduced into the different 
print-fields on Monday ; and owing to the excellent arrangements of 
the civil power, and the ample military force with which it is supported, 
every thing has been going on smoothly inside of the public works ; 
but whenever any of the new hands venture out, they are attacked with 
brutality and violence.—Glasgow Courier. 


IRELAND. 
Mr. Barrett, the proprietor of the Pilot, now in Kilmainham gaol, 
was served on Tuesday last with'the following notice from the Irish 
Stamp-oflice. 
“ Sir—In consequence of your having received judgment for printing and publishing 
a seditious libel, the Commissioners of Stamps have ordered that, in pursuance of the 
20th section of the act 55 Geo, III, chap, 80, you shall not from henceforth be supplied 
with stamped paper for printing any newspaper upon, : > f 
me have alo Conquaat youthat you are no longer entitled to print or publish the 
Pilot newspaper.” ~ . ' f ‘> 
Upon reference to the Actof Parliament, it appears that it is peremp- 
tory in its terms ; and prohibits the Stamp Distributors from furnishing 
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any newspaper proprietor, convicted of a “ seditious libel,” with stam 8 
for his paper. The act was passed in 181.5; but was never enforced 
except against Mr. Barrett. Its existence appears to have entirel 

escaped the notice even of Mr. O’Connell. If the suppression of ~ “ 
Pilot is aimed at, the design will probably be defeated: as". - © 
prietors of the Morning Register have undertaken to pri: che pro-- 
edition of their paper on the days when the Pilot usus’~"* ® Second 
which, it is declared, shall be an equivalent for that a #t¥ appears, and 

The Dungarvan election has closed with the har ysoo 

Toad. meant in opposition to Mr. Bue, Tr 
in the interest of the Tory Marquis of Way... se voters 
The numbers at the slond of the Pou sue ey voted for Mr. Jacob. 
260. The Dublin Mercantile Advertiser teys— or Jacob, 307; Barron, 
A petition to impeach the re } cae ‘ 
and hate is no daubt eihertgioad ee *acob will be immediately forwarded ; 
mentioned. The following is an ser the result will be as we have already 
** Open bribery and want of + Set of out letter from Dungarvan : 
will upset this election; p a Catholics taking the quilification oaths, &e:. 
Crampton, the Solicitor e sot - ances are the town will be disfranchised. 
ber. The electipr * --General, wiil positively be declared the sitting mem- 
four, Crampt- - oy law should end at five: yesterday at forty minutes past 


brought - vb was proposed and seconded, and seven freeholders in the inn 
le over and polled, and not another voter could be.got in time—all parties 


amusement,” 


it appears Mr. Garrett Barry, M. P. for Cork, was recently heard 
to say he would not vote for Repeal this session, and therefore some of 
the electors declared he should resign. Mr. Barry came into Cork 
on Saturday for that purpese, with his resignation written; but the 
interference of a few friends, who requested him not to agitate the 
county by an election at this crisis, prevented the exposé, and it is 
now understood he will vote for Repeal.— Clare Journaé. 

It will be remembered, that sometime ago the proprietor of the 
Castlebar Telegraph was, in Galway, fined 200/., and that he then en- 
dured imprisonment for nearly six months for a publication, prosecuted 
at the instance of Lord Sligo. Since then, he has been proceeded 
against for damages for the same publication by the same nobleman, 
and wes fined 2501. with 6d. costs. In reply to the report which his 
Lordship’s friends have most industriously circulated, that in taking 
these varied proceedings his Lordship sought but the vindication of 
character, and that he would in the last case rest upon the verdict, and 
not claim the penalty, we have now to state, that Mr. Cavendish’s 
attorney has just been served with an enormous bill of costs-for 24051. ; 
that being within only 5/. of the damages. So much for the rumoured 
magnanimous intentions !— Castlebar Teleyraph. 

Last week, no less than five gay Lotharios, who kad assisted each 
other in endeavouring to supply themselves with wives, by carrying off 
anu equal number of young girls in the neighbourhood of Moate, were 
arrested by Fallon, Chief Constable, and placed in durance vile in the 
Bridewell of that town.—Athlone Independent. 

Patrick Martin and Maria Canning were hanged on Monday, in 
Dublin, for poisoning the woman’s husband. 


Misceellanequs. 


Mr. Baron Bayley resigned his judicial functions on Wednesday: he 
is to be created a Baronet. 

A circular has been issued from the Home Office, pursuant to a re- 
solution of the House of Commons, directing a return, “ with the 
least possible delay,” of the various fees charged in the parishes of 
London, &c. on baptisms, marriages, and burials, with the registration- 
fees and those for searches ; and also of the number of baptisms, public 
and private, and of marriages and burials, during 1833, with the total emo- 
lument derived by the clergyman, parish-clerk, sexton, and other 
officers, from these sources.— Globe. [Surely Ministers.ought to have 
been prepared with all those documents before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. | 


Some difficulty is felt at the Horse Guards as to the disposal of 
Lord Brudenell ; and the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the Fifteenth Hus- 
sars is to remain vacant until Lord Hill can determine whether that. 
officer is to be indulged with a court of inquiry, or whether he is to be 
compelled to retire altogether from the service, or to be suffered to 
remain on the half-pay list.—Morning Chronicle. 


By a return just laid before Parliament, it appears that the number 
of visiters to the British Museum has gone on successively increasing 
from 81,228 in 1827-1828 to 210,495 in 1832-1833. 

The celebrated John Thelwall died at Bath, on Sunday last. He 
had commenced a course of lectures on elocution, when illness suddenly 
seized him, which soon proved fatal. 

The public will learn with regret; that the house of Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois, in the Rue de la Tour des Dames, is advertised for im- 
mediate sale. We know nothing of the circumstances which have led 
to this sacrifice; but the obvious presumption is, that the smiles of 
fortune have not been so constant to this great actress as the admira- 
tion of the public.—Paris Paper. 


In the Navy-yard of Philadelphia, is the largest line-of-battle ship 
that has ever been built in any country. She is called the Pennsyl- 
vania. She has four decks, and is intended to carry from 140 to 150 
guns.and 1,400 men. Her entire length is 220 feet, her breadth of 
beam 57 feet, and from the upper deck to the keel in depth 45 feet. 


We congratulate the Morning Chronicle on the recovery of its healthy 
and independent tone. Within the last few days, something of its for- 
mer freshness and vigour of thought and expression has been infused 
into its columns. This change is more creditable to the Chronicle than 
agreeable to the Globe—till lately the supposed organ of the Ministry 
as a whole; but now, it would seem, under the patronage only of the 
Tory section of the Cabinet. At least, that is the .only conclusion 
which we can draw from the following passage, which appeared in the 
Chronicle of Thursday. 

“ What is our contemporary the Glebe about? It assumes to itself the character of 


a Ministerial paper. It has the run of the Foreign Office, and preps in at other Offices 
on the road to it, Are we then to consider the tone which it has of late:adepted as 
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anctioned by the Ministers? -Ave the praises of Sir Robert Peel, the abuse of the 102. 

coustituency, and the recommendations of a “ union between the Moderate Ww higs and 
Moderate Tories” to be taken as indications of Ministerial wishes and Ministerial in- 
trigues? If so, the sooner the mask is torn off the better. The power of the great 
Liberal majority which supports the Government in the House of Commons, mnst not 
‘be applied to such unworthy purposes, That majority now keeps the Ministers in place, 
in the lronest belief that they intend to use the power so‘vested in them for the mainte- 
vance of true Liberal principles, and the steady prosecution of real measares of reforma- 
tion and improvemeut, If we are to judge ef their intentioris by the language of the 
Globe, they ave of a very different tendeney—the baseuess of whichcauonly be equalied 
by their treacherous nature. Let us hope that these feelers proceed enly from that por- 
tion of the Ministry, who would fain redeem their abandonment of the Tory ranks 
three years ago, by as signal a return to them the moment they conceive the fitting oc- 
casion presents itself, We will take leave to inform these plotters, that their attempt 
will be fruitless. There are those in the Administration whe will ‘ frustate their knavish 
tricks y° and above all, there is a spirit in the Constituent Body and their Representa- 
tives in Parliament, which will, when called forth, speedily annihilate these petty and 
ignorant intriguers, and prove to them that they must not mistake the forbéarance un- 
der which they have been suffered to remain a part of a Liberal Administration, for ac- 
quiescence in their principles or encouragement of their schemes.” 

Not satisfied with this, the Chronicle, in another article, ‘referred in 
terms by no means complimentary to the Globe's advocacy‘of the cause 
of Sir William Smith against a portion of the Ministry. The defence 
of the Evening Paper was made in a very subdued strain, and consisted 
of little more than an apology for having attacked any act of Ministers ; 
and a declaration that the articles in its columns were written by differ- 
ent persons, who “perhaps frankly express their otcn opinions.” 
Yesterday, the Chrenicle ‘returned to the charge; reminding the 
Globe, that in November last the political tirade of Baron Smith pro- 
voked its severe animadyersion ; and thus alluding to the injuty which 
the Globe had done the Government by its advocacy of the unpopular 
side of several questions— 

“We yesterday reluctantly directed the attention of the public to certain recent sus- 
picious and Conservative paragrap!s in the Globe, which we know to have been highly 
injurious of late to the Whig Administration, aud to have begotten a suspicion that 
some portion of the Govertiment was better affected to Toryisth than to liberal princi- 
ples. We did this with regret, because the Globe was formerly the propagandist of 
every enlightened opinion, and of the most liberal policy. But the nervous system of 
our contemporary has been recently straugely affected, and his demi-oflicial character 
has greatly puzzled and chagrined the supporters of Government. We have seen re- 
peated instances of misconception of the intentions of the Ministry extracted from the 
columns of the Glebe, and severely commented upon by the Couatry papers; and we 
have one iustance before us of a Northern Provincial paper so late as last week. We 
ardently hope that the Government has been misrepresented through this organ of 
public communication, because the tenor of sonte of the Conservative effusions of the 
Globe has been strangely at variance with the professed opinions of the Liberal part of 
the Ministry. Lord Brougham’s Bill, the Diffusion of Knowledge, the Abuses of City 
Companies, Church Reform, the Law of Libel, aud various pending subjects of legisla- 
tion, have been at times most ambiguously stated; and the Ballot, formerly so favourite 
an article of faith with ‘our contemporary, -has beeh lately denounced as the type of 
destructive opinions ; and fallacies against its efficacy put forth, which none so ably 
reiuted in former times as the Globe ‘of old.’”’ 

All this, in spite of assertions to the contrary, indicates a division of 
opinion in the Cabinet, and a very marked one too. For, till within a 
few days, the two pdpets, now at war, worked harmoniously together. 


ee 





We had prepared a list ofthe Division on Mr. Harvey’s motion to inquire into the stat’ 
of the Pension List; but, owing to the great pressure of Parliamentary matter o 
interest at the clase of the week, have been obliged to withdraw it, together with 
several other articles, Next week, however, we shall be able to present our readers 
with all the important divisions of this week ; when an oppertunity of comparing 
the votes of Members on the various questions will be afforded. 

Correspondents, whose letters are excluded, must exercise the virtue of patience. 


POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTurDAy. 


Accounts to the 9th instant have been received from Lisbon. The 
Duke of TErcerrra has been removed from the command of the Pedroite 
army before Santarem ; and is replaced by Sir THomas Srusns. The 
cause of this is said tobe jealousy on the part of Satpanna, and com- 
plaints against the Duke’s inactivity. 








M. Arnalde, the Spanish Minister of Finance, has been superseded 
by M. Imas de Baquedano. He is said to be a Moderate Liberal. 


The French Papers say that tranquillity has been entirely restored 
at Marseilles. Letters from Lyons, dated the 17th instant, state that 
no change had taken place in the position of the workmen and manu- 
facturers. Large reinforcements of troops were expected. 





The French Press is taking up the question of Free Trade so vigo- 
rously, that the Courrier Frangaisof the 15th instant says, the Ministers 
have spread the report that the press is bought by the English Govern- 
ment ! 





The second reading of Mr. Benert’s bill for the disfranchisement of 
the corrupt freemen and burgesses of Liverpool is fixed for Wednesday 
next. Our readers must be familiar with the circumstances which 
render a yote in favour of this bill an imperative duty on the part of every 
Member of Parliament, not the sworn friend and advocate of the most 
disgusting and extensive bribery that the election annals of the country 
are stained with. It has been proved beyond all dispute, that bribery 
in the election of Members of Parliament and Chief Magistrates of 
Liverpool has prevailed, in the words of the Committee of the House 
of Commons, ‘to an enormous amount.” The question to be decided 
on Tuesday next is, shall it continue to prevail, or shall some effort be 
made to purify the constituency of the second commercial town in the 
empire ? 

It is rumoured, but we trust falsely, that Ministers mean to shirk the 
performance of their duty on this o¢casion’; and'togive Mr. Benett’s 
Motion no support asa Government. Should this be the case, their 
conduct will be scandalous ; and the consequences of it will be in a high 
degree prejudicial to themselves, as well as to the cause of purity of 








election. Yt cannot be forgotten, that in the first Reform Bill, Minis. 
ters endeavoured to exclude from the right of voting a large proportion 
of the venal wretches whom it is now sought to disfranchise. In this 
they were defeated by the Tories; who well knew what they were 
about, when they saved the franchise of the old corrupt freemen. All, 
therefore, that is asked of the Government, is to'act up to their former 
principles—to fall back upon the first Reform Bill, upon the strength 
of which they gained the good-will of the countty. It is, we trust, im~ 
possible that they can refuse the call which will be made upon them to 
this effect on Wednesday next. As thisis a question on which the Re- 
formers of England are much interested, pains will be taken to procure 
a correct list of the votes, if any division should tuke ‘place: 


MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanor, Frrpay AFTERNOON, 

Our market has been in a state of great activity and excitement during the 
whole week; and the business transacted both in the English and Foreign 
Funds has been unusually extensive. It is understood that the accumulation of 
balances in the hands of the Bank of England is so great, that the Directors 
have come to a determination of advancing another sum of one million upon the 
security of Stock. The loan has been made to an eminent capitalist at the 
rate of 24 per cent. Upon this circumstance becoming known, arise took place 
in the prices of all the English Funds; which have improved nearly 14 per 
cent. upon the closing prices of last week. Consols for Account have been at 
914; but close lower, the last quotation being 903 3. New 8} per Cents. have 
been also in demand at 98 and 984; the impulse given to the market last week 
by the large purchase for the Corporation of London being fully sustained. In- 
dia Stock still continues to improve, and is to-day at 253, Bank Stock is.2174, 
and Exchequer Bills 49 52. In the course of yesterday, a large purchase was 
made by the broker who generally acts for the Scotch Banking Compatiies ; abd 
as it was supposed that those associations are about to replace the large qnanti- 
ties of Stock brought to market by them at the close ‘of the hist yedr, the opera- 
tion excited considerable interest; no purchase of a similat hatute, however, 
has occurred to-day. The daily sale of about 10,0001. Stock on the account of 
the Savings Banks still continues. Portuguese and Spanish Stock have tot 
been the only descriptions of Securities which have fluctuated during the week. 
All the other Foreign Bonds have been the objects both of investment and specu- 
lation. Brazilian, which were on Tuesday at 75, bave been depressed (by the 
report of disturbances at Rio) to 723, but have again reached to 76. Belgian 
Stock has been in steady demand, and is to-day at 9843. The Northern Euro- 
pean Bonds have also improved; Russian being at 106 107, and Danish 743 3. 

“he investments in Dutch Stock have been considerable; and an advance of 
nearly 1 per cent. has taken place in the price, which is now 5043. The ten- 
dency to rise has, however, been checked by some very extensive sales, which 
have been effected for Dutch Account. 

The excitement of the Spanish and Portuguese Markets still continues. The 
improvement of the price of the former in the Paris market, aitled by the speeh- 
lation which is going on here, has to-day carried the price up to 37 § ; at whieh 
point the market was very firm. Just previous to the close of business ; a suddén 
reaction took place; and after being at 543, the closing price is35}. The 
Portuguese Regency Bonds have been at 75 3, and were to-day at 75 45 but 
when the Spanish Stock declined, these Securities were also affected ; a panic 
commenced, and some large sales were effected at 72, and even at 71. After the 
the usual hour of closing the Stock Exchange, a rally took place to 744 and 73; 
74 may be called the last quotation. Various rumours are of course afloat ; but 
none of the reports are sufficient to account for this depression, which we be- 
lieve is mainly attributable to the nature of the speculations which have bees 
recently carried on in this Stock. 

In the early part of the day, the South American Stocks (which had pre- 
viously been rising), were at very high prices,—viz. Columbian 28, Buetios 
Ayres 28, and Mexican 424: they are, however, much lower this afternoon, 
and the prices quite nominal. Mining Shaies are more in demand. 

Sarurpay, TWEnveE 0’cro0K, 

The defeat sustained by the Ministry in the House of Commons last night, 
has occasioned a decline in the price of Consols, which have been as low as 
903% 4, and, after touching 903, are now 904 g. Bank and Indian Stock are at 
yesterday’s price. Exchequer Bills are51 52 prem. The panic which occurred 
yesterday in Portuguese Stock was renewed this morning at the commencement 
of business, and a large quantity of the Regency Bonds were done at 704 ; the price 
has since improved to 73, and is now 7243. The price of the Cortes Bonds being 
maintained in Paris at 293, the market for those securities is firmer, and they 
have been as high as 864; but a tendency to realize being manifested by the 
holders, the price has declined to 85, and is now 354. The South American 
Stocks are nominally at the prices of yesterday. The new Greek Omnium is 
again in request; the price is, to-day, 1064 107. The Russian and French por- 
tions are at 102 103, and the English at 1143. The Northern Enropean Stocks 
are still in demand: the price of Russian Bonds being 1063 1074. Dutch Stock 
has rather declined, and the present quotation is 4 per cent. below the closing 
one of yesterday. 








3 ;er Cent. Consols,...... 894 4 Dutch 2¢ per Cents. ....... 50g 3 
Ditto for Account.......... 894 @ French 3 per Cents ........ _— 
New 34 per Cent. Annuities 97§ % Greek, 1833, 5 per Cents. ... 106¢ 7 
Bank Betcee sBieb ods 21+ Mexican 6 per Cents....... 4) 
India Stoely.s . «0b. dcevieces 25 Portuguese 5 per Cents. .... 72: & 
Echexquer Bills.....+....26 51 52 Do. Regency Scrip5perCent. 72} 2 
Belgian 5 per Cents........ 98 4 Prussian, 1818, 5 per Cent... —— 
Brazilian 5 per Cents....... 754 Russian, 1822, 5 per Cent .. 106} 74 
Danish 3 per Vents,..... soo 744 4 Spanish, 1821,5 per Cent... 354 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Feb. 17th, Peter Procter, Terry, from Singapore. At Deal, 
Wth, Mona, Rowland, from Mauritius. Off the Wight, 20th, Onyx, Chambers, from 
ditto. At China, Aug. 10th H. C. 8, Marquis Huntley, Hine, from London. 

Sailed— From Gravesend, Feb. 15th, Andromache, Andrews; and Asia, Bathie, fer 
Madras; and |7th, Mermaid, Johnson, for ditto. 


THEATRICAL NOVELTIES. 

Know es's revived play of The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green, with 
material alterations by the author, which are improvements also, was 
produced at the Victoria on Wednesday, with decided success. The 
story is that of the old ballad, with such deviations only as are requic 
site to fit the play for the stage. It is not in itself a good subject for the 
dramatist; the interest being too feeble, and the incidents deficient ik 
action. ‘The author has supplied these defects, not by introdueing 
fresh incidents into the story, but by incorporating with it a pleasant 
comedy. Though the two plots are but slightly connected, the effedt 
of the whole is pleasing. 

The serious story is a remarkable exemplification of “ love at first 
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sight.” “ Fayre Bessie,” the Beggar’s daughter, and Lord Wilford, 
encounter each other’s looks for a moment, and become deeply ena- 
moured. They are separated by accident, but meet again; when 
the obstacles that hinder the course of true love from running smooth 
being removed, the lovers are united, though not before it is discovered 
that the Beggar’s daughter is a Baron’s daughter. 

The hero of the comic scenes is one Thomas Small, the son of an 
honest citizen and pinmaker; who being vain of his person, and 
having a soul above pins, aspires to be a gentleman, and sets out in 
search of a rich and noble beauty for his wife. He is tricked into a 
marriage with the chambermaid of an inn, who, he is made to believe, is 
a lady in disguise, and enamoured of him. This little plot is well deve- 
loped, and being acted with great spirit, tells effectively. The hu- 
mour is lively and felicitous ; the characters, especially the silly young 
cit, and his good-natured old father, are original, and well drawn; and 
there are some nice touches of feeling thrown in, reminding us of the 
genuine old comedy. 

The acting was generally excellent, for a minor theatre,—with the 
exception of Mr. Wynne, who ranted through the part of the Blind 
Beggar. Kxow rs personated the lover, with his usual earnestness 
and fervour. Miss JAnmMan was the Beggar’s Daughter. Axnnorr as 
young Small, and WiLiiAMs as his father, did justice to their respective 
parts. The introduction of Queen Elizabeth, as the protectress of the 
Blind Beggar, gives an opportunity for the display of a pageant, in 
which the Queen, personated by Mrs. EGrErron, appears on horseback, 
most splendidly attired in her royal robes. 

The play is full of beauties, which were appreciated by the audience. 
We have not space for extracts. 


The Fitzroy, we are glad to see, is turning the strength of its com- 
pany in comic actors to good account. ‘They have got up a version of 
Cisser’s comedy She Would and She Would Not, under the title of 
The Female Cavaliers ; who are personated by Miss Mason and Miss 
Cnaritin. Miss Mason gives the dialogue in a natural and lively 
manner, and acts with much cleverness and spirit. She is a very intel- 
ligent actress, and does whatever she has to do with propriety and dis- 
cretion. Miss Cuartiy should moderate her voice. She lets it off 
like a pocket-pistol; and it startles as the report of Nell Gwynne’s 
silver popper might have done. 

In a farce called The Wandering Minstrel, Mrrcue.i personates a 
street musician to the life. He looks just come in from the street, 
after a morning’s round; face, clothes, manner, voice—are all complete. 
Miss Crisp as Leander, the Wandering Minstrel, looks and sings ex- 
tremely well. A pleasant burlesque of the story of Phiton, in the 
style of Vesrris’sjmythological burlettas, called the Son of the Sun, has 
been brought out here also, with deserved success. It is written with 
point and smartness, by the editor of Figaro ; and contains some capital 
puns and allusions. It is got up very tastefully, too; and the effect is 
fively and and agreeable. Miss Crisp sustains her part of the music 
with correctness, and acts with more spirit and animation than usual. 

The Fitzroy is getting up a burlesque on the Revolt of the Harem, to 
be called the Revolt of the Workhouse. 





MR. HORATIO ROSS AND HIS CONSTITUENTS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 

Arbroath, 19th February 1834. 

Sin—JIn your last week’s Spectator, there appeared an attack on Mr. 
Ross, the Member for this district of Burghs; where the statements 
contained in it are not more at variance with fact, than the motives at- 
tributed to Mr. Ross for the way in which he arranged to meet his 
electors, are different from these highly honourable ones which really 
actuated him. 

That Mr. Ross has opponents in the Burghs there can be no ques- 
tion ; and in a constituency of 1,500, where is the man, be his principles 
what they may, who will not have opporents? Many people oppose 
Mr. Ross from conscientious motives; but many more, I am equally 
certain, do so from personal feeling, engendered during the heat of a 
contested election. Mr. Ross, however, stands high in the opinion of 
the great body of the electors generally ; and he carried his last election 
by an overwhelming majority. With the knowledge of this fact staring 
them in the face, his opponents and the Radical press of the district 
have continually kept up the hue and cry that Mr. Ross does not repre- 
sent the opinions of the great majority of the electors. ‘To prove the 
groundlessness and absurdity of this assertion, Mr. Ross intimated to 
the Magistrates of the different Burghs his wish to meet the electors, 
to learn their sentiments regarding his Parliamentary conduct. 

By excluding the non-electors, Mr. Ross meant no disrespect to 
them: he considers himself—as every liberal-minded man undoubtedly 
does—the Representative of the whole body of the People generally. 
But as the distinct charge had been brought against Mr. Ross, that he 
did not represent the opinions of his constituents, it was absolutely neces- 
sary to ascertain the truth of this statement, that the electors alone 
should be present at the meeting to be held, it being naturally presumed 
that Mr. Ross’s opponents would (to use the Parliamentary phrase) 
divide the House upon the question. Mr. Ross met the electors, there- 
fore, in all the different Burghs; answered satisfactorily the few unim- 
portant questions which were put to him, and manfully and honourably 
declared, that he should be at all times ready to resign his seat when a ma- 
jority of the electors should request him. 

What more can the disappointed opponents of Mr. Ross, or of any 
other man, require ? Do they expect that Mr. Ross shall go from door 
to door himself begging signatures to a requisition for his resignation ? 
At the distance at which you are placed, you are unacquainted with 
the secret springs which actuate this hostile conspiracy on the part of 
the Radical local press to crush Mr. Ross. The great body of the 
electors continue to place every confidence in Mr. Ross; and they feel 
deeply grateful to him for the steady and uncompromising support he 
has given our present excellent Administration. As I am unconscious 


of having stated any thing but what is strictly true, I shall put no ficti- 
tious signature to my letter ; and if any of my statements are challenged, 
I trust it will be in the same open manner. 
main, Sir, 


I have the honour to re- 
JaMES ANDERSON, 
An Elector who voted for Mr. Ross. 








THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR, 


Hastings, 18th February 1834, 

_ Sir—In your remarks on my letter as to the British Colonies inserted 
in the Spectator of the 11th January last, you recommended my 
studying England and America. I took your advice, procured the 
book, and have since read it attentively: I have now to beg you will 
accept my best thanks for having drawn my attention to that able and 
clever work, and for the amusement, and I trust instruction, which I 
have derived from the perusal of it. With many of the author's views 
I agree entirely ; to many others, however, whether I may be right or 
wrong I cannot give my assent; though it must be allowed the author 
has handled the subject of colonization in a masterly manner. I do not 
think it would have weakened his argument, had it been less personal. 
After having perused the book, I am more than ever confirmed in the 
opinion expressed in my last letter, that the value, resources, capabi- 
lities and immense importance of the British North American Colonies 
to the United Kingdom, are neither generally known nor understood in 
the Mother Country ; and I regret to say that I cannot make an exception 
in favour of the clever author of England and America, whose 
notions of those colonies seem to me rather confused. He appears to 
consider all the British possessions in North America as:compri«d 
within the boundaries of the Canadas, for I cannot discover that ue 
has so much as once named the flourishing and valuable colonies of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Newfoundland, &c. 
Colonies (particularly the three first) to which emigrants could resort 
with the prospect of great benefit ; and from the progress which they 
have already made, and their great natural advantages must become 
populous, rich, and powerful, at no very distant period; but to which 
the author of England and America, does not once allude, unless he 
means to comprehend them all under the name of Canada ; however, 
if his information respecting those possessions be not more ac- 
curate than that which he has published respecting Prince Edward 
Island, the colonies omitted have no cause to complain of his silence. 
In speaking of the last-named colony he says—‘‘ The greater part of 
Prince Edward Island, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, though neither 
cultivated nor inhabited, still being the private property of two English 
Lords (MELVILLE and WESTMORELAND) is not liable to be used for 
the removal of people.” Now, nothing can be more erroneous than 
what is here stated. Prince Edward Island according to the 
Surveyor-General HoLianp’s map, contains 1,366,000 acres; and 
all the land that Lords MrtvittE and WrsTMORELAND own or 
ever did own in the colony is only one whole township and two- 
thirds of another township, consisting altogether of 33,332 acres; not 
one-fortieth part of the whole, instead of being ‘ the greater part.” 
Such unfounded statements, are likely do a vast injury to the class 
of persons whom the author is evidently so desirous to serve, as well 
as to the colony; by diverting from it emigrants who might otherwise 
settle there, with great advantage to themselves. The population of the 
island according to the census taken in the year 1833, was 32,292 
persons ; being about one person to every forty-two acres. According 
to the census taken in the year 1827, the population of the island at 
that time was only 23,266 ; which shows that in six years there was an 
increase of 9,026 persons, or 39 per cent. ; being equal to 6} per cent. 
per annum. So much for “ the greater part” of this fine island being 
‘* neither cultivated nor inhabited,” and “ not being liable to be used 
for the removal of people.” 

It is true that the greater part of Prince Edward Island is the pri- 
Yate property of individuals; but most of those persons who own pro- 
perty in the colony have done, and are doing, more to settle the island, 
than if all the land had continued in the hands of the Crown; and 
there is no difficulty at the present time of obtaining land in Prince 
Edward Island upon terms equally easy and advantageous, as in any of 
the adjoining provinces, where there is so much Crown land still to be 
disposed of, and when its climate and soil is taken into account, on far 
better terms. The author of England and America must have been 
imposed upon; and this is the more to be regretted, as the more able 
and liberal the pen from which such statements emanate, the more mis- 
chief they are calculated to produce. By giving insertion to this in 
your valuable journal, you will greatly oblige, 

Sir, your constant reader, and most obedient humble servant, 

A Nova Scotian, 





SPANISH BONDS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Montague Place, 17th February 1834, 

Sir—May I take the liberty of correcting an error which yourself 
and many other persons are under with regard to the prices of Spanish 
Cortes Bonds, as quoted on the Dutch and French as compared with 
the English market? In your valuable Paper of yesterday, you state 
the hopes and expectations of the holders to be much more 
sanguine here than in Paris. On inquiry, you will find that as the 
French quotations are about 26 ex dividends, and here about 30 and 
31, including all the coupons since 1823, on the Paris market these 
Bonds are at a much higher value than with us,—the coupons unpaid 
now amounting to half the value of the Bond itself (viz. 52/. 10s.), 
being on the Ist of May next the twenty-first dividend accrued and 
unpaid! As an unfortunate holder of a few thousands of these in- 
securities since 1822, at the then price of 66 and 68, I was induced to 
make inquiry, and such is the explanation I received from a banker. 
If this stigma on Spanish honour and Spanish credit is to be at 
length removed—if the present Liberal Government are to continue 
(as heretofore by their predecessors), honourably and regularly to 
pay interest in full (at the rate of from 20 to 30 per cent. per 
annum), on GUEBHARD’s and AGvuADo’s ruinous and usurious loans 
and contracts, surely the present Ministers and Cortes, identified 
as they are, with the debt called Cortes Debt, will not, cannot retuse 
a full recognition of the latter also. At all events, there are 
better grounds for anticipating that justice so long denied by FER- 
DINAND and his imbecile satraps. Towards all creditors this po- 
licy has been most fraudulent and scandalous; whilst very many are re- 
duced, others have been almost totally ruined, On the other hand, re- 
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tribution has already fallen heavily on the infatuated Government and 
nation for tolerating such frauds. Every other European Sovereign 
(Don Micuet excepted, and he now regrets his impolicy), has at least 
kept good faith with his foreign creditors. Your attention to, and ad- 
vice and strictures on this subject at this important moment would be 
valuable ;—to prevent, on the one hand, rash speculation, and on the 
other, any ill-timed and unnecessary sacrifice to foreign speculators (who, 
it is reported, abound in London), at this the eleventh hour, by the British 
public. Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ONE OF THE UNFORTUNATES. 


LETTERS FROM: PARIS, BY O. P. Q. 
No. V. 
THE STRIKE OF THE LYONS WORKMEN, AND THE ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN FRANCE. 

“ Ils ne voient dans les cuvriers de Lyon que des ennemis, dans la question des sa- 
laires qu’un embarras, et dans les associations d’ceuvriers qu’un epouyantail.”—Le 
Temps du, 19 Fev. 1834. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Paris, 19th February 1854, 

S1r—lI addressed a series of Jetters, some months since, to the Morning Chro- 
nicle, relative to the ‘* Trades Unions, or Coalitions of Workmen in France, 
Germany, and Great Britain.” In these letters I endeavoured to show the 
Governments of England and France, that if they would not take measures to 
improve, and that permanently, the physical condition of the labouring classes— 
that at any rate in France and Germany, those labouring classes would take the 
matter into their own hands, and that the last case would be worse than the 
first. When these Jetters were read at the Tuileries (and I know as a fact that 
they were read), it was said that O. P. Q. encouraged revolt—democracy— 
agrarian notions as to property! Of ceurse they were condemned. Of course 
the journeymen tailors, bakers shoemakers, &c. in Paris, who had struck for 
wages, were prosecuted—tried by the Magistrates of the Correctional Police— 
sentenced to imprisonment and fines; and the ‘ Doctrinaires” and ‘ Juste 
Milieu,” whose feelings are so well expressed in the motto I have prefixed to 
this letter, exclaimed ‘* ALL 1s FINISHED ”—*there is an end to the Trades 
Unions in France! ” But their calculations were erroneous: the associations 
of the working classes were going on—extending to Lyons, Marseilles, Chalons, 
Strasbourg, Metz, Nantes, Angers, Bordeaux, and Bayonne: and to-day—even 
this very 19th February 1854—the whole of France, thirty-three millions of 
souls, is occupied about one subject, to the exclusion of all the rest; and that 
is, with * the strike*of the Lyons workmen, and the associations of the working 
classes in this country.” As this is not a local, but a general subject of vast and 

European magnitude, I shall devote this letter to its consideration. 

The cruel and unprincipled organ of the Doctrinaires and Juste Milieu in the 
second capital of France (Ze Courrier de Lyon) proclaims, that ‘if the 
workmen, pushed on by their detestable councillors, should trouble the repose 
of the city, the Government which has been informed beforehand of all that 
may be attempted, and is prepared to meet them, will teach them immediately a 
severe and vigorous lesson ; by which we do not see that public order would 
eventually be a loser!” What! is it the duty, the interest, or the pleasure of a 
“* paternal ” or of a ‘* wise Government,” to meet the demands for remunerative 
wages by thesword and cannon-balls ? and is the second capital of France to be 
kept in order by having constantly a garrison nearly equal in number to the 
male working population, prepared to grape-shot the people when they ask for 
bread, and to fire on or sabre them when they say, ‘Jet us live and not die?” 
But the Courrier de Lyon gees on to argue, that as the workmen have not re- 
sources in their possession to last for more than eight days, therefore, to avoid 
starvation, they must either make riots and pillage at the end of those eight days, 
or return to the prices dictated by their masters. If, says this sanguinary jour- 
nal, they should adopt the former plan, then there are troops enough in Lyons 
to cut them down; and if they should adopt the latter plan, why, the victory, 
though less permanent, will still for the time be complete! This system of 
argumentation does not, however, satisfy even those in whose cause it is pro- 
mulgated ; for private letters and public correspondences from Lyons assure us, 
that on the 15th and 16th instant, the master-manufacturers were employed in 
removing their goods and stocks in trade from that city for security, in the event 
of a general conflagration. 

In order that you may be able to understand and appreciate the nature and 
consequences of this and all similar strikes and commotions in France among the 
working classes, I propose to give you, Ist, a description of the associations of 
workmen formed at Lyons, and their influence on the population; and 2d, an 
explanation of the causes and consequences of the present strike, and of the si- 
tuation of the opposing parties. You will then perceive, that there isa general 
and vast evil to be met ; that temporizing or local measures will not meet them ; 
and that the stupidest and most besotted of men in this country are those who 
only see in the workmen of Lyons their enemies—who only look on the question 
of wages as a tormenting and embarrassing affair, to be postponed indefinitely 
and never examined—who regard the associations of workmen to improve their 

hysical condition as a vast conspiracy of Republicans against the ‘throne and 

and the Government. Yet such men are the Ministers in France to-day ; and 
the experience of the past, and the facts of the present, will all be lost on them 
for the future. 

I. Let us look at the working associations established at Lyons. 

THIRTY THOUSAND Looms are hushed in one day! The busy noise of the 
workshop is succeeded by the silence of the sepulchre. Nine THOUSAND 
looms in the environs of Lyons were to suspend all operations last Monday. 
Twenty THOUSAND foreign workmen, established in that capital, have joined 
the rirry THOUSAND French artisans. The shops are closed. The magazines 
are deserted. No bills or letters of exchange are drawn. The funds fall at the 
Lyons Exchange. The Mayor conjures the masters ‘not to yield—but now, 
or never, to try the question.” The workmen are parading the streets by thou- 
sands. The large garrisor of soldiers is supplied with ammunition and arms: 
each soldier has his cartouche-box full: and no sound is to be heard but that of 
occasional groups of hundreds of workmen marching slowly along and singing 
the Marseillaise and the Parisienne. This is the state of Lyons. Let us look 
at its working associations. 

The weavers of Lyons are composed of two classes of artisans, the compagnons, 
or journeymen, and the “ maitres,” or foremen of the workshops. The journey- 
men are those who work sometimes in one workshop, sometimes in another. 

They are the wandering portion of the artisans of that large city; and perhaps 
are Jess industrious, and even less economical, than others—but they must not 
be condemned en masse. The maitres, or chiefs of the workshops, are, pro- 
wing speaking, workmen like the rest; but they have at their houses three, 

our, six, or eight looms—seldom more ; and they take one half of the salary of 

the journeymen. The journeymen have not the looms, but the ‘ maitres” are 
the little capitalists. Thus, a yard of plush, for making which the maitre 
charges three francs to the manufacturer, is made by the journeyman at the 
loom of the maitre for thirty sous ; and the other thirty sous goes to the maitre, 





for interest on his capital, lights, fire, and soforth. The fabricant, or manu- | 


facturer, has simply to give to the maitres, or chiefs of the workshops, the raw 
material and the pattern to be worked ;. and all the rest is managed by the 
maitres, and arranged with the journeyman. 








These ‘master workmen” are all organized in one society, called ** Société 
Mutuelliste ;” and all the journeymen compose an association, named * Feran~ 
diniers *—or, if you will, ‘‘ Ferrandine-makers.” The Society of Mutuellistes 
is composed of 122 Lodges (similar to those of Freemasons); but in order to 
keep within the law, which prohibits more than twenty persons in France front 
assembling without the permission of the Government, each lodge is composed 
of 20 maitres, of whom one is president. There are thus 122 presidents; and 
these are formed into twelve Central Lodges. Each of these twelve Central 
Lodges of Presidents elect three members to form the Executive body. Thus 
the Executive body amounts to thirty-six in number ; and these thirty-six elect 
three of their number, who form the General Committee or Directory. Thus, 
2440 maitres or chiefs of workshops leave eventually the management of their 
affairs, and the conducting of all negotiations in their behalf, to three individuals, 
They are necessarily the most competent, most energetic, most prudent, and 
most esteemed. Every member of this association pays five francs on entrance, 
and one franc per month as subscription: and this sum, and the interest on 
their capital, is applied, first, in supporting a journal called Z’Echo de la 
Fabrique, written in the interest of the working classes; and, secondly, in 
supporting necessitous workmen during the time that they are ordered not to la- 
bour. Each lodge is obliged to have one share in the cho ; and every five in- 
dividuals subscribe for a copy of the journal. On the first Sunday of each 
month, the lodges meet ; but at no other fixed times, and only when assembled 
by the Presidents. The Society of the Ferandiniers, or journeymen, is very 
similar to that of the Mutuellistes ; except that they are much more numerous, 
not so well organized, and havea journal of their own called, Z’£cho des Tra- 
vailleurs. The subscriptions of the journeymen are less; but being fur more nu- 
merous, their resources are really greater. Of course, the Mutuellistes and the 
Ferandiniers have frequent communications with each other; and the journey- 
men make propositions which are discussed in different lodges, and then sent to 
the Mutuellistes for their decision. The chiefs of both these societies are Re- 
publicans. This must be at once admitted. Though confined to weavers at 
present, the principles of these associations, somewhat modified, are being adopted 
by the other classes of workmen in Lyons; and both Mutuellistes and Ferandi- 
niers have intimate and regular communications with the 20,000 workmen of 
Saint Etienne and its environs. There is between them a complete concert as 
to their plans and views. They are all Anti-Orleanist. At Lyons, 30,000 
workmen can in a day or two be directed to do any thing which shall be finally 
decided on by the Mutuellistes ; and obedience is the most complete. It is the 
fundamental principle of these associations, that ‘* when one member of this body 
politic suffers, all members alike suffer;” and therefore the redress of any 
grievance inflicted on one party is made a general cause. The ‘ Society of the 
Rights of Man” has made an immense progress in Lyons; and in no part of 
France are Republican doctrines so openly avowed as in that city. The Repub- 
lican journals distributed among the people are likewise numerous ; and it is ad- 
mitted by the best-informed manufacturers and merchants, that if Lyons 
remained without troops for twenty-four hours, a revolution would inevitably 
ensue. There are some points, indeed, of difference between the journeymen 
and the maitres; and or minor questions the Echo de la Fubrique and the 
Echo des Travailleurs ave not agreed: but on all vital points their views are 
the same; and both are resolved to improve by all the means in their power the 
physical condition of the labouring classes. Instead of meeting the Mutuellistes 
and the Ferandiniers—instead of listening to their complaints, their wishes, their 
fears, and their sorrows—the Juste Milieu and Doctrinaire manufacturers boast 
of a strong garrison—remind the workmen that they are without arms—repeat 
over and over again the history of the defeat of the Republican insurrection in 
Paris in June 1832—and refuse to believe that the workmen and maitres are 
associated together to improve their physical and not their political or their 
moral condition. Being always accused of being Republicans, and persecuted 
as such, they at length really became so: and to-day—this very day—Lyons 
could supply 30,000 Republican troops. 

II. Let us now look at the causes and consequences of the present strike: and 
at the situation of the opposing parties. 

Amongst various articles of manufacture at Lyons, there is one which occu- 
pies a great many hands, and this is the article of “‘ plush” or ‘ peluche.” You 
are aware that it is a sort of shaggy silk article, and is used very much in France 
for bonnets, and also for collars tocloaks. The weaver of plush can make a yard 
a-day; and this supplies him with ONE SHILLING AND THREEPENCE,—Or, 
allowing him to work 365 days in the year, and never to be ill or out of omer 
and never to take any amusement or recreation, 22/. 16s. 3d. per annum. ow 
my heart aches as I write these lines! The journeyman weaver of plush must 
work from the Ist January to the 3lst December, and from morning till even- 
ing, in order to earn, to support himself and wife, and one or more children, 
22/. 16s. 3d. per annum! And yet there are creatures who crawl on God’s 
earth, who call this journeyman plush-weaver a conspirator, for belonging to 
an association to better his physical condition! May such conspiracies succeed ! 
and may such conspirators become more numerous! 

Well—the manufacturers of plushes or ‘ peluches” proposed last week to 
diminish the price of labour. They thought 22/. 16s. 3d. too much for a man 
to earn per annum. And their example was followed by the manufacturers of 
shawls, (for Lyons shawls are celebrated and demanded everywhere) ; and the 
journeyman weaver of shawls, who earns about 25/. per annum, was likewise 
informed that his salary must be decreased. The reasons alleged for this dimi- 
nution were, first, that stocks in hand had increased ; and second, that the pro- 
fits had diminished. But the master-manufacturer never thought of the expe- 
dient of decreasing his enormous profits; which are 300 per cent. upon the la~ 
bour in many instances, but only of taking away from the wages of the work- 
man, as procs was prosperous—as the manufacturers are living in unheard of 
splendour—as their fétes, balls, dinners, and banquets, succeed with unparalleled 
rapidity—the Echo des Travailleurs and the cho de la Fabrique could not 
understand the necessity for this deduction from the wages of the poor weaver ; 
and an extraordinary meeting of the Mutuellistes was convoked for the 12th in- 
stant, to decide on the question of ‘‘ What should be done?” Some were for 
merely suspending all the plush and shawl looms: but, after twelve hours’ de- 
bate, it was decided in each Lodge, and by the twelve Lodges of the Chiefs or 
Presidents, that the Executive power should command all the working weavers 
to leave their looms—to cease to work—and thus to reduce the manufacturers to 
the necessity at least of continuing to pay a poor journeyman weaver one shilling 
and three or fourpence per day for the support of himself and family. On the 
the 13th this order or decree became known ; and on the 14th all the looms were 
as quiet as the frame. 

hese are the facts of the case. At the moment I am writing, perhaps the 
second city of France is again in a state of insurrection and civil war; citizen 
armed against citizen, and soldiers, the sons or brothers of workmen themselves, , 
a against workmen. This is all most deplorable: but what should it teach 
us 

Ist. That society is in a state of great excitement and regeneration ; and that 
those who attempt to arrest the torrent will be borne down and swept away by it. 

2d. That the working classes in France are organized and organizing, and 
will no longer submit to work as galley-slaves, merely to obtain an adequate 
quantity of bad and coarse food to enuble them to slave on. . “ 

3d. That the remedies for this state of things are not to be found in garrisons, 
soldiers, grape-shot, and cannon; but in cheap governments, cheap taxes, cheap 


provisions, and institutions adapted to the new state of human society. 


Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, » P. Q. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


REVISION OF THE PENSION LIST. 


“Ture is a time,” said Burke, “when the hoary head of in- 
veterate abuse will neither draw reverence nor obtain protection.” 
When Parliamentary Reform was carried, the people of England 
fondly hoped that the time mentioned by Burxe was at hand; 
and that abuses would no longer receive efficient protection from 
any quarter, least of all from the firs¢ freely-chosen House of 
Commons. The proceedings of last session dispelled this illusion. 
The Reformed Parliament refuse to sanction the abolition of 
some of the worst abuses in the State. Of these, Sinecure places 
and Pensions, if not the most b ardensome, were the most odious ; 
and the public indignation at the protection which they received 
was displayed in a manner too decided to be misunderstood or 
trifled with. 

But Ministers have again placed themselves in the gap between 
the receivers of unmerited pensions and the Independent Repre- 
sentatives of the People. Again have they disregarded the voice 
of the Nation; as if it vyere the “whisper of a faction,” which a 
Treasury majority cou’\d silence for ever. The Reformed Parlia- 
ment had scarcely be.gun the real business of the session, before 
its Members were Called upon to sanction the Ministerial refusal 
to inquire into the state of the Pension List. It is gratifying that 
their call was disregarded by so large a majority of the professedly 
reforming Members of the House, and that the question was 
barely decided in their favour by the assistance of their Conserva- 
tive allies. Of these, fifty-five recorded their consistent votes in 
behalf of the unworfhy recipients of the public bounty. We say 
the wniorthy recipients; for they who can justly claim the pen- 
sions they receive—who have by themselves, or their relations, 
‘done the State good service—were seriously injured by a vote 
‘which confounded them with the parasites, profligates, and. inca- 
ipables on the list. 

The great body of the people in this country are so vehemently 
prejudiced against pensions and sinecures, that the mere circum- 
stance of being found on the list, would be almost sufficient to 
blast the fair fame of the most virtuous and deserving man or 
woman in the land. When the Pension List is mentioned, who 
thinks of the name of Daron, or CAMPBELL, or RopNEy? Is not 
that of ARBUTHNOT, or some other person supposed to be equally 
undeserving, the first that occurs to popular recollection? And 
yet it is possible that even Mrs. AkpuTHNOT may have rendered 
some “secret service unexpressed” to her country; or it may 
happen that her husband is insufficiently paid by his retiring pen- 
sion, and therefore may fairly claim an extra allowance for: his 
lady. Should this, upon inquiry, turn out to be the fact, no one 
will pretend to say that any wrong has been done to the 
fair recipient by proclaiming it to the world. On the con- 
trary, she and her husband, and the Duke of WrLt1NeTOoN, 
under whose administration the pension was granted, would 
also be relieved thereby from unmerited obloquy. What- 
ever would be the result of inquiry into the case we have 
mentioned, it is undeniable and admitted, that in many instances 
pensions have been most improperly conferred. In some instances, 
they are pocketed by people who are possessed of abundant pri- 
vate wealth. If these parties were compelled to disgorge the 
sums they have thus disgracefully obtained, it would not be an 
unjust, although a somewhat harsh proceeding. But this is not 
intended. It is only asked that they shall keep their hands out 
of the public purse for the future. Were this hint acted upon, 
a very considerable sum would be placed at his Majesty's dispo- 
sal for the reward of eminent public services, whether performed 
by statesmen or warriors, or men who have bestowed much time 
and uncommon talents on literary and scientific pursuits, which, 
from their nature, have not been justly appreciated or sufficiently 
rewarded by the public. It isa gross mistake to suppose that 
the payment of pensions granted to ill-requited merit would be 
grudged. The actual amount, the 75,0000. a year, which Parlia- 
ment has voted his Majesty for the purpose, is not the source of 
the popular discontent on this subject. Were the sum less than 
half what it is, the expression of dissatisfaction would be just as 
strong as at present. The purposes to which it is applied cause 
the anger of those who are taxed to provide it. 

It is not proposed that the sum fixed at the commencement of 
the present reign shouldbe altered. The Nationis quite prepared 
to keep faith with the King. All that it required is, that the 
mode in which the money is disposed of should be subject to the 
supervision of Parliament. Ministers acknowledge that they, as 
the responsible advisers of the Crown, are liable to be called to 
account forthe improper appropriation of the Pension-fund. This 
admission implies the existence of the right of the House of 
Commons to inquire into the mode in whichit is expended: with- 
out inquiry how shall the Ministerial responsibility be made effec- 

? But mere inquiry will mot be of much value, if, on proper 
oceasions, it is not followed up by such representations as will in 
all probability. prevent future abuses. Ministers, however, utterly 
deny the right of the Representatives of the People to meddle 
with any portion of the Pension List, which was in existence at 
the time when the King’s Civil List was voted. What then be- 
comes of the control of Parliament over the expenditure of the 

ic money, voted for the maintevance of the dignity of the 

n? What becomes of all the fine arguments which were 
urged in the support of Sir Henny Parnexy's motion, which 








turned out the Duke of Weiiineron? If the only opportu 
nity afforded for a revision of the Pension List is at the com- 
mencement of a new reign, with what propriety did Lord AL THORP, 
Sir James Granaw, anid other leading Whigs, vote in 1828 for 
an inquiry similar to the one proposed by Mr. Harvey? At that 
time, these Ministers saw the propriety of exercising control over 
the application of every shilling of the public money. 

Tt was urged by Mr. Stantey and Mr. Sprine Rice, t'yat an 
inquiry must be followed up by an address to the Crow q for the 
removal of improper persons from the Pension List; and that the 
Crown could not without gross oppression comply with such ad 
dress, because the parties aimed at have a legal right to their pen 
sions. Mr. SraNLEY even said— : 

“In this instance, as in that of solemn treaties with other nations of the 
world, the principle was recognized, that that which was sanctioned by the au- 
thority of Parliament could not be set aside without the consent of the parties 
who were interested. How far, he would ask, was the present inquiry to go ? 
Was the House now to look if rights had been acquired by fraud, violence, con- 
fiscation, injustice, wrong, or robbery ; which rights having been sanctioned by 
law and Parliament, could not, as he maintained, be set aside, however great 
might have been the viciousness of their origin ? ” 

Was it not exceedingly indiscreet in Mr. Stan ey, to place thfe 
obligation to keep solemn treaties, and to regard the rights of pri- 
vate property, on the same footing with the obligation to continue 
the payment of unmerited sinecure pensions ? especially when it 
was very doubtful in what way Parliament would decide the latter 
point. But Mr. O'Conne t demolished this well-elaborated argu- 
ment, in a few short sentences. 

It appears to us, that the two essential points in favour of a re- 
vision of the Pension List after due inquiry, are fully established. 
First, great benefit will arise from it to the deserving; and 
secondly, wrong will be not done to those who have no fair claim to 
the pensions they now receive. We should not hold this to be the 
ease did the title of the latter to their pensions rest on the same 
basis as that which secures private property to its possessor. But 
the sole tenure of the pensions in question is the King’s pleasure ; 
and it pleases a Constitutional King to act as his Ministers and the 
High Court of Parliament advise. 





O'CONNELL'S AMENDMENT OF THE LIBEL LAW. 


Tue bill which Mr. O'ConneE tt has obtained leave to bring in 
for amending the Law of Libel, promises, if properly treated, to re- 
move the greatest blot which stains our English system of juris- 
prudence. The libel law, as it stands, is a source of gross injus- 
tice and cruel hardship. It seems calculated to protect the guilty, 
and to pour out its vengeance on the heads of the innocent. Truth 
is punished, while falsehood escapes; the original fabricator of a 
calumny remains unharmed, while ruin falls on the innocent and 
often unconscious instrument of its propagation; and men who 
have, actually been acquitted of the charge, are made to pay the 
penalty of guilt by the law-costs, which go into the pockets of pet- 
tifogging attornies. All these evils, and more, Mr. OConNELL 
proposes to remedy. 

The most important principle he brings forward is, that truth 
should in all cases be pleaded in justification of an alleged libel. 
This is already the case in civil actions of damages; but a party 
who proceeds by way of indictment debars the defendant from 
such a course. Ifa man is the greatest scoundrel on earth, no 
other man dares say so, unless he not only says it without malice, 
but is prepared ¢o prove that it is without malice. He is not al- 
lowed to say to the Jury, “ Gentlemen, I called this man a 
scoundrel, and I am ready to prove the truth of my words.” 
“No,” says the law, “ that will not do; you must not call a 
scoundrel a scoundrel, with a malicious intent; plaintiff says you 
had this intent ; and if you had it not, what other motive can you 
show you had?” It is plain that this imposes upon the defendant 
the difficult task of proving a negative; and that it cuts him off 
from the plea (which we conceive to be a good one), that, in calling 
the character of a bad man by its right name, he was doing good 
service to the cause of public morals. Mr. O'ConNELL proposes 
that, in the case of criminal proceedings as well as of civil actions, 
truth ought tobe pleadable injustification. TheStandardattacks this 
part of the plan. It contends that truth may not only bean unjustifi- 
able libel, but that the originalinjury may be immensely aggravated 
by the act of justification ina court of law; and therefore concludes 
that truth ought not to be admitted as a justificatory plea. In this 
argument the Standard seems to have forgot, that Mr. O';ConNELL 
expressly admitted, not only that truth might be libellously and 
maliciously told, but that the injury might be increased by the 
justification. Mr. O'ConNELL never meant that the effect of the 
truth of thelibel being proved was necessarily to be the acquittal of 
the defendant. He expressly said, that such a justification, even 
if successful, might rouse the feelings of the Judge and Jury 
against the person who used it: and this, of course, would in- 
crease the weight of punishment, It is evident that Mr. O'Con- 
NELL was fully aware of the considerations urged by the Standard, 
and gave full weight to them. So do we: but, though we admit 
that, insuch extreme casesas the Standard puts—cases, for example, 
of old but true stories being raked up against a person after a 
lapse of years—occasional hardship may be produced, yet these 
would be as afeather in the scale against the weight of existing 
evils. Even in such cases, too, the hardship of the exposure in a 
court of law, would be im some measure compensated by the-ad- 





ditional damages. given; and besides, the person who has reason 
to apprehend the consequences of such an exposare, may refrain 
from bringing his prosecution, 
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Truth, it is said, must not always be told; but this very maxim 
implies that it must, and will, generally be told. Public opinion 
is one of the greatest auxiliaries to moral and religious principle 
in enforcing the fulfilment of the duties of life ; and its power € x. 
tends through every gradation of society, from the minister of 
state whom it prevents from enriching himself at the exvense of 
his country, to the cobler whom it prevents from beating his wife. 
The wholesome exercise of public opinion, therefore, ought not to 
be crushed by penal laws. Malice, certainly, should not be pro- 
tected; but then, what is to be the test of malice? In inquiring 
into the malice of a statement, the first and most obvious question, 
we conceive, comes to be—Isit true? The answer to this question 
does not indeed settle the point at issue; but it affords so strong a 
presumption, that nothing but positive evidence to the contrary 
ought to rebut it. If the statement is false, let it be presuned to 
be malicious; if true, let it be presumed to be without malice ;— 
subject always, in either case, to positive proof of the contrary. 

We believe the great value of Mr. O'ConNELL’s measure will 
be disputed by very few. But how does it happen that measures 
like this so rarely evaanate from the Government of the country? 
While the Whigs were out of office, the oppressive anomalies of 
the law of lib 1 were the constant theme of their complaint: why, 
then, did they not hasten, on their accession to power, to make the 
removal of those anomalies a measure of their government? And 
why, above all, did they allow it to preceed from one of their most 
formidable enemies? If O'Connett’s personal influence in Ire- 
land has already proved more than a counterpoise to the whole 
weight of the Government, what will it be when he has aceom- 
plished the great measure he has been allowed to undertake? if 
he entertains the mischievous designs of which Ministers deigned 
to aceuse him in the most gracious Speech put into his Majesty's 
mouth the other day, he will be the better enabled toexecute them 
from having his name toasted, throughout England as well as 
Ireland, as the assertor of the liberty of the press, and the purifier 
of the law of libel. For ourselves, we look only at the intrinsic 
merits of his measure, and net at his motives in bringing it for- 
ward. We are no admirers of his political character and con- 
duct; but, if O'Connext is to be the author of a great public 
benefit, he shall have from us the most unqualified credit for it— 
palmam qui meruit, ferat. 





CANDIDATES FOR MARYLEBONE. 


THE circumstances which attended the resignation by Sir Joun 
Hosuovss of his seat in Parliament, and his subsequent rejection 
by the electors of Westminster, must be fresh in the recollection 
of our readers. Notwithstanding his acknowledged talent and in- 
dustry, it was evident that Sir Joun had disqualified himself, by 
the formation of new party connexions, for being ‘the representa- 
tive of an extended constituency. He is no longer the ardent Re- 
former who won the esteem and deserved the support of the West- 
minster electors; but has become a mere partisan of the Whig 
Ministry. He found the duties of Member for Westminster and a 
Member of the Government incompatible. In the attempt to re- 
concile them, he lost ‘the confidence of his constituents, and was 
justly discarded by them. He now comes forward as a candidate 
for Marylebone. But it will be difficult to prove that the reasons 
which induced the Westminster electors to reject him, should not 
operate as strongly on those of Marylebone. In what:respect has 
Sir Jonn Hosnouss changed since his defeat? Is he more inde- 
pendent now than he was then? Have his Whig connexious 
been abandoned? What single act has he performed, what single 
avowal has he made, which can induce the Marylebone consti- 
tuency to believe that the rejected of Westminster ought to be 
accepted by them? The Metropolitan electors, we should imagine, 
must have seen enough of the disadvantage of returning partisans 
of the Ministry of the day. They are not to be depended upon 
in any question (and many such have arisen, and must neces- 
sarily recur frequently), on which the views of the Government do 
not coincide with the wishes of their constituents. 

The electors of Marylebone should ask themselves this question 
—Is it our duty and our interest to choose an independent repre- 
sentative of our own opinions, or a representative of Lord 
Axruorp and Earl Grey? If the former, reject Sir Joan Hos- 
HOUSE; if the latter, choose him ‘by all means: depend upon it, 
he will not disappoint your expectations. 

We are glad to see that the electors are awake, and disposed to 
choose for themselves. They are not ready to be handed over to 
the Ministerial candidate. They have had too long experience of 
Sir Witti1am Horne to be again entrapped into the belief, that all 
that is necessary to secure the benefits expected to arise from the 
Reform Bill, is to elect supporters of the Whig Government. 
If any among them should be so infatuated as to imagine that a 
Conservative would answer their purpose, let them refer to the 
Division-list on Mr. Harvey's motion on Tuesday ; where they 
will find the names of between fifty and sixty of the party, who, 
true totheir- principles, voted even with the Whigs in defence of the 
disgraeeful Pension-list. Fortunately, in Mr, Crawrurp, Mary- 
lebone Reformers have a.candidate for their suffrages upon whom 
they may rely. The mene circumstance of his being independent 
of all parties, ought to weigh heavily in Mr.Crawrurp's favour ; 
but in addition to this, he is well known to be admirably qualified, 
by extensive information and habits of business, for a seat in the 
House of Commons. 








CORN CATECHISM, 


13, That the rents of the 
landlords are falling every 
year; and, notwithstanding 
the great reduction which 
had in consequence resulted 
from the annual decrease, 
the prosperity of the farmer 
was on the decline. — Times. 
House of Commons, Febru- 
ary 19, 1834, 


14. There was, moreover, 
a party in that house repre- 
senting the manufacturing 
interest, who, as soon as the 
malt tax wasrepealed, would 
naturally say, ** Give us fo- 
reign corn free.” (Hear.) 


—_— e 


15. The honourable mem- 
ber had talked of a monopoly 
which the agriculturists 
held; certainly there was 
one, and which he felt as- 
sured they would be too 
happy to give up—it was 
the monopoly of having to 
pay more than double the 
amount of poor-rates paid by 
the manufacturing districts. 


—Lb, 


16. The honourable mem- 
ber had said a great deal of 
the monopoly, as he termed 
it, of the landed interest, but 
there was a much greater 
monopoly existing in the 


( Continued.) 


A. Quite true; and the necessary conse- 
quence of their own stupid injustice. They 
have shut up the country by Act of Parlia- 
ment, so that it breeds paupers to be kept, 
instead of people able to buy corn. There 
fore, says the wisdom of the acres, shut us 
all up oben 


A, If you cease burning the candle at one 
end, somebody will call out to cease burn- 
ing it at the other. Therefore go on burn- 
ing at both. 


A, The agriculturists create t'ye poor 
rates by prohibiting men’s kee'ying them. 
selves; and then advance the, payment of 
them as a reason for upho'/|ding their own: 
nuisance. If they dislike, the smell of car- 
rion, why do they insist on muzzling the 
mouth of the beast tilk he dies of hunger? 


A. 4s landlord’s idea of monopoly. The 
landlord prohibits trade by Act of Par- 
liament ; but the other side has “a much 
greater monopoly,” in the privilege of sel- 
ing when they can. 


commercial world; inasmuch as merchants were enabled, by means of their 
immense capital, to keep very latge quantities of foreign corn in their ware- 
houses, and introduce them into the English market whenever they pleased, to 
the great injury of the grower.—J0. 


17. He was persuaded in 
his own mind, that a repeal 
of the corn laws would be 
equally injurious to the ma- 
nufacturing interest. The 
exportation of English ma- 
nufactures would not only 
be greatly diminished, but 
the price would be very ma- 
terially affected. — Ib. 


18. He wished to take 
that opportunity to correct 
a misapprehension that had 
gone abroad with regard to 
what he had stated as ‘the 
doctrine of Mr. M‘Culloch 
on the subject of an altera- 
in ‘the corn laws. He had 
been represented as saying 
that the effect of the plan 
would ‘be to throw five hun- 
dred thousand agricultural 
labourers on the poor- rates. 


A. Leave the manufacturers to take care 
of themselves. Has anybody heard of expor- 
tation that was diminished by removal of 
prohibition on foreign markets, or price 
that was lowered by being able to take the 
great offer of goods instead of the little one? 
How long will the manufacturers stand 
the bitter joke of being thus legislated 
for? 


A. Millions of men in different parts of 
the country are prevented by law from sel- 
ling the produce of their labour, in order 
that half a million of other men may be 
brought into employment. And when ‘this. 
piece of cruel folly is remonstrated against, 
the answer is, “ Do not you see, you must 
throw out of employment the half million, 
who will never find employment.” Do the 
millions ever find employment ? 


What he said was, that Mr. M‘Culloch was of 


opinion that if these men were thrown out of employment by the scheme he had 
proposed, they would be able to obtain it elsewhere, to which opinion certainly he 
could not agree. Mr. M‘Culloch however was not speaking of a total but a partial 
removal of the corn laws.— Z'imes. House of Commons, 18th February, 1834. 


19. The great grievance 
of the country was the malt- 
tax, ‘the next grievance was 
the hop-duty, and the third 
the soap-tax.— Jb. 


20. That the distress of 
the agricultural interests is 
mainly attributable to the 
low price of corn.— Guar- 
dian and Public Ledger. 
Parliamentary Proceedings, 
5th February 1834. 


A. A mere red-herring like what the 
orator when a little boy, scampered before 
the squire’s dogs with. As if malt, hops, 
and soap, were nearer to a man’s soul than 
corn. Better be insulted by our plunderers 
as the great unwashed, than the great un+ 
ed. 


A. A low price of home-grown corn, 
under the operation of duties like the 
present, can be the result of nothing but 
there being more of it than at some ante- 
cedent period; with the single exception, 
that there should have been an extraordinary 
fall in foreign corn, Unluckily it happens, 


that atthis moment there is more talk of a continental famine than the 


contrary. 


Unless therefore the agriculturists mean to say that they 


pray for a bad crop instead of a good one, and present themselves to 
Parliament for compensation against a good harvest, their claim from 
the low price of corn is naught. 


21. Having paid more at- 
tention to the subject of our 
agricultural and commercial 
distress, perhaps, than an 
other person in the Riding, it 
is proper that his sentiments 
on it should be more fully 
stated. They are these:— 
That our distress has arisen 
from prices being too low to 
leave a profit after the taxa- 
tion was paid; and that it is 


A. Could not the manufacturers put forth 
how much they would like to have for cloth ? 
Jack Cade was nothing to it. 

A people that can read and write, cannot 
be far from finding out, that all attempts to 
settle by law what prices a man shall have 
because he likes it, are larcenies. This is 
the true faith ; which he that does not be- 
lieve, shall without doubt be pillaged ever- 
lastingly. 





| last General Election. 


the want of employment from this:cause, that has distressed the labouring class. 
The .prices he wishes to see prevail, it is well known, are 8s. a bushel for 
wheat ; from 52s. to 60s, per cwt. for new milk cheese; ls. a pound of 16 
ounces for wool; 1s. a pound of 16 ounces for butter; ‘and other produce in 
proportion. He also prefers the present corn laws (with an improved mode of 
taking the averages) to a fixed duty.— County Paper. Committee at the . 
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22. But there is another 
consideration which must 
not be lost sight of, which is, 
that if wheat was introduced 
into England at the extraor- 
dinary low price which we 
have assumed, what is to be- 
come of the 6,300,000 per- 
sons depending upon English 
agriculture? They would of 
course be subjected to great 
privations, and the diminish 
ed demand on their parts for 
manufactured goods, would 
probably counterbalance the 
increased demand of foreign- 
ers. Moreover, a vast pro- 
portion of them would be thrown upon the labour-market, and would gradually 
enter into competition with the workinen in the manufacturing districts, and 
thus have a tendency to reduce their wages.x— Zrue Sun, 17th February 1834. 
Letter of William Pare. 

23. My position then is 
this :—that in all probability 
a repeal of the corn laws 
wool not materially, if at 
all, reduce the cost of food 
in this country: but that if 
it did do so, it would end in 
benefiting the capitalists 
merely. The benefit to the 
working classes would be 
short lived indeed, lasting 
only till, in the language of 
the competitive political eco- 
nomists, ‘things found their 
level.” Let not the working 
classes deceive themselves. 
With our vast and constantly 
increasing productive powers, 
owing to the rapid improve- 
ments in mechanics and che- 
mistry, and so long as 
commerce shall be conducted 
on the present competitive 
principles, whatever the 
working classes may gain 
by a reduction in the cost of 
the comforts and necessaries 
of life, it will last only, (as 
very truly observed by the 

Westminster Review), * till 
their employers can find an 
opportunity to screw them 
out of the amount by the re- 
duction of their wages.” —Tb. 

24. That the Trade’s 
Unions are organizing them- 
selves for a social revolution 
and an attack on private 
property. — Guardian and 
Public Ledger, Lith Febru- 
ary 1534. 


A. Shut out the bread you want, that you 
may heep the people to whom you will give 
an extraordinary price for what you shall 
get. Beware of altering this; because then 
the people you cease to keep will come back 
for a share of the labour market ; and by far 
the best way, is to keep them outright. Be- 
sides, if you do not keep them, how can 
they buy your goods? What use is there in 
your selling to foreigners for corn, if the 
people that you pay for at home should take 
away their custom ? 

This is literally what is told to the work- 
ing classes by their own leaders of the blind. 


A. The Westminster Review said more 
than this. It said that though population 
and the consequent fall of wages, would in 
time carry the price of corn to its former 
height if the quantity of corn attainable 
stood still at any imaginable amount, the 
chance of the working people lay in the at- 
tainable quantity of corn being always a 
day’s march before the mischief; in short, 
upon the quantity being always increasable, 
as it was with Noah. A people that allow 
themselves to be shut up, whether at the 
advice of Jack or Peter, ‘vill have plenty of 
time to find out their mistake. 

The false light thrown out by the mis- 
leaders of the operatives, is that they are to 
mend themselves by some operation upon 
the currency, or by making their masters 
give the old wages for a day’s work of eight 
hours. Fancy a ship at sea short of provi- 
sions; and ask what either of these schemes 
would do for it. If we are not to be al- 
lowed to go to the port where corn is, what 
could come of it at the most, but that we 
should starve with eight hours work a-day, 
instead of twelve? The Lord help the op- 
pressed poor. It is a sad thing to be poor 
and foolish, 


A. It is likely enough. This comes of 
the rich trying to pillage the poor on the 
strength of their being ignorant. There is 
no use in baiting a bull, and then complain- 
ing that he does mischief in a china-shop. 
The operatives only know that they are in- 
jured ; and like the bull, they will run a- 
muck where heaven pleases. The fault 
was with the minister, that said he “ would not” put down the wrong. 
See how long he continues of that mind. 


(To be continued.) 





THE LENT ORATORIOS. 


WE rejoice to say that the barbarous and indecent exhibition 
which we denounced last week is at an end; and the Scriptures 
will no longer be permitted to furnish subjects for the stage. The 
Times has fought the battle for profaneness and bad taste with 
singular pertinacity; and, as usual with the advocates of a bad 
cause, attempted to justify one violation of propriety by another. 
Because it has been allowed without check or comment to perform 
a tasteless jumble of sacred and profane music at former misnamed 
Oratorios, under the hypocritical pretence of observing the holy 
days of Lent, the late projected outrage on religion was to be 
sanctioned. We are not prepared to say that the climax of inde- 
cency had been reached: we believe not. We have heard that 
other and more revolting exhibitions of a similar kind were in 
contemplation; but enough, and too much, had been done. It 
was high time for those who had the power to interfere, and pro- 
scribe all such entertainments. We have heard that to the good 
sense of the King this decision is owing; and that, in answer to 
an application urged upon him from a certain high quarter, he re- 
plied, “I will not suffer the moral and religious feelings of my 

ople to be outraged by these exhibitions, or any others of the 

ind.” A severe and fit rebuke to those individuals under whose 
sanction they had been permitted. 





METROPOLITAN FESTIVAL. 


Tue work of preparation for this great undertaking is advancing 
with vigour. Sir Gzorce Smarr had an interview on Saturday 
last with the Royal Society of Musicians (the most numerous as- 
sociation of professors in the kingdom), and laid before them the 
outline of the plan which he had previously submitted to his Ma- 
jesty. It was cordially approved; and a certain number of the 


Society were named as part of the Committee to whose manage- 
ment the details of the Festival will be submitted. The other 
members of the Committee will be selected from the Choirs of 
St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, and the Chapel Royal, with the 
Organists of each. 
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D'ISRAELI'S CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 
REVISED. 

In this bold speculation of Mr. Moxon, we have another instance 
of the tendency of the times towards cheap literature. Hitherto 
the cheapness has been confined to works which relied upon some- 
thing else besides their mere literary merit. The Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge appealed to the eye by its profusion of 
cuts, as well as to the mind by its information. In the reprints of 
our standard authors, the national vanity, instilled into us from 
childhood, the fame of the writers, the genius they have displayed, 
the popular subjects on which many were engaged, and the practi- 
cal use considered to attach to the productions of a graver nature, 
may all have influenced purchasers. Byron, in addition to the force 
of his composition, had fashion in his fayour. Scorr, besides his 
wonderful genius, possessed the advantage of exciting one of our 
strongest emotions—an interest in the future. The success of 
CRABBE is yet a matter of speculation ; but the strength and truth 
of his character's and descriptions, the homely common sense of his 
views and observations, as well as the ease with which the most un- 
tutored intellect can comprehend, relish, and appreciate him, seem 
to render success certain. But D'Israrxi’s work is a literary 
luxury,an elegant encyclopsedia of curiosities in letters, addressed 
to the gentleman of taste: refined, gossipy, pleasant, various, full 
of curious anecdotes of learning and its devotees—telling the 
scholar little which he did not know, the people not much 
which they care to know—peculiarly adapted to that class 
of persons who possess curiosity and delicacy of taste, but 
want learning, leisure, or industry, to hunt for “ the curiosities 
of literature’ amongst the rubbish in which they were hidden. 
We suspected that this race of readers was rather limited. 
Mr. Moxon’s undertaking leads us to suppose that we are mis- 
taken. We trust that we are, for his sake; and we very heartily 
wish him success. We look upon his speculation as something 
more than an individual matter. By the circulation of his new 
edition, we should be tempted to measure the numbers of the ele- 
gant “lovers of literature ;” and shall rejoice to find that their 
name is legion. The publisher—as might have been expected of 
Mr. Moxon—has done his part towards their gratification. If 
the binding be equal to the letterpress (and we say 7, only be- 
cause our copy is in sheets), the volumes will be at once elegant 
and handy; typical of the event they will commemorate—the 
transference of the library to the boudoir. 

The history of the Curiosities of Literature, as we learn from 
the new preface, is not incurious. The first volume was published 
nearly half a century ago, and the second a year or two after; the 
third required a gestation of twenty years, six years sufficed for 
the three last. ‘Of volumes produced at such distinct intervals,” 
says the author, “‘it may be worth notice that they reflect three 
weras of the author's life. In the first stage of investigation, we 
are eager to acquire and arrange knowledge; in the second, our 
curiosity becomes more critical, and more varied; and in the 
third, knowledge and curiosity opening the virgin veins of original 
research, and striking out new results in the history of human 
nature, we combine philosophy with literature.” 

On a work which has been so long before the public, and has 
passed through so many editions, a lengthened criticism is need- 
less. To quote from a volume of fifty years’ standing, seems ab- 
surd. Yet, to those who have never read the book and may feel 
inclined to buy it, a specimen will be acceptable. Those who 
have, may not object to reperusal, on the score of merit, putting 
all associations of ideas aside. Yet these will not be without in- 
terest. A purchaser of the original edition must have seen, of late 
years, curiosities of literature as singular as any that Mr. D'Is- 
RAELI describes. We will take a forcible contrast to our own 
times. It presents a state of things quite as mischievous to the 
“utility " of letters, whatever we may say of their “dignity,” as 
the decried cheapness of the present day. 

There have been ages when, for the possession of a manuscript, some would 
transfer an estate, ‘or leave in pawn for its loan hundreds of golden crowns; and 
when even the sale or loan of & manuscript was considered of such importance 
as to have been solemnly registered by public acts. Absolute as was Louis the 
Eleventh, he could not obtain the MS. of Rasis, an Arabian writer, to make a 
copys from the library of the Faculty of Paris, without pledging a hundred 
golden crowns; and the president of his treasury, charged with this commission, 
sold part of his plate to make the deposit. For the loan of a volume of Avicenna, 
a Baron offered a pledge of ten marks of silver ; which was refused, because it 
was not considered equal to the risk incurred of losing a volume of Avicenna 
These events occurred in 1471. One cannot but smile at an anterior period, 
when a countess of Anjou bought a favourite book of homilies for twe hundred 
sheep, some skins of martins, and bushels of wheat and rye. 
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In these times, manuscripts were important articles of commerce; they were 
excessively scarce, and preserved with the utmost care. Usurers themselves 
sonmidarel them as precious objects for pawn. A student of Pavia, who was 
reduced, raised a new fortune by leaving in pawn a manuscript of a body of law; 
and a grammarian, who was ruined by a fire. rebuilt his house with two small 
volumes of Cicero. 

At the restoration of letters, the researches of literary men were chiefly di- 
rected to this point; every part of Europe and Greece was ransacked ; and, the 
glorious end considered, there was something sublime in this humble industry, 
which often recovered a lost author of antiquity, and gave one more classic to 
the world. This occupation was carried on with enthusiasm, and a kind of 
mania possessed many who exhausted their fortunes in distant voyages and pro- 
fuse prices. In reading the correspondence of the learned Italians of these times, 
their adventures of manuscript-hunting are very amusing ; and their raptures, 
their congratulations, or at times their condolence, and even their censures, are 
all immoderate. The acquisition of a province would not have given so much 
satisfaction as the discovery of an author little known, or not known at all. 
* Oh, great gain! Oh, unexpected felicity! I intreat you, my Poggio, send 
me the manuscript as soon as possible, that I may see it before I die!” exclaims 
Aretino, in a letter overflowing with enthusiasm, on Poggio’s discovery of a 
copy of Quintilian. Some of the half-witted, who joined in this great hunt, 
were often thrown out, and some paid high for manuscripts not authentic; the 
knaye played on the bungling amateur of manuscripts, whose credulity exceeded 
his purse. But even among the learned, much ill-blood was inflamed ; he who 
had been most successful in acquiring manuscripts was envied by the less fortu- 
nate, and the glory of possessing a manuscript of Cicero seemed to approximate 
to that of being its author. It is curious to observe that in these vast importa- 
tions into Italy of manuscripts from Asia, John Aurispa, who brought, many 
hundreds of Greek manuscripts, laments that he had chosen more profane than 
sacred writers; which circumstance he tells us was owing to the Greeks, who 
would not so easily part with theological works, but they did not highly value 
profane writers ! 

These manuscripts were discovered in the obscurest recesses of monasteries ; 
they were not always imprisoned in libraries, but rotting in dark unfrequented 
corners with rubbish. It required not less ingenuity to find out places where to 
grope in, than to understand the value of the acquisition. A universal igno- 
rance then prevailed in the knowledge of ancient writers. A scholar of those 
times gave the first rank among the Latin writers to one Valerius, whether he 
meant Martial or Maximus is uncertain; he placed Plato and Tully among the 
poets, and imagined that Ennius and Statius were contemporaries. A library of 
six hundred volumes was then considered as an extraordinary collection. 

Among those whose lives were devoted to this purpose, Poggio, the Floren- 
tine, stands distinguished ; but he complains that his zeal was not assisted by the 
great. He found under a heap of rubbish in a decayed coffer, in a tower belong- 
ing to the monastery of St. Gallo, the work of Quintilian. He is indignant at 
its forlorn situation; at least, he cries, it should have been preserved in the li- 
brary of the monks; but I found it in teterrimo quodam et obscuro carcere— 
and to his great joy drew it out of its grave! The monks have been compli- 
mented as the preservers of literature; but, from facts like the present, their 
real affection may be doubted. 

The most valuable copy of Tacitus, of whom so much is wanting, was like- 
wise discovered in a monastery of Westphalia. It is a curious circumstance in 
literary history, that we should owe Tacitus to this single copy 5 for the Roman 
Emperor of that name had copies of the works of his illustrious ancestor placed 
in all the libraries of the empire, and every year had ten copies transcribed ; but 
the Reman libraries seem to have been all destroyed, and the imperial proteetion 
availed nothing against the teeth of time. Le = . - 

It sometimes happened that manuscripts were discovered in the last agonies 
of existence. Papirius Masson found, in the house of a bookbinder at Lyons, 
the works of Agobart; the mechanic was on the point of using the manuscripts 
to line the covers of his books. A page of the second decade of Livy, it is said, 
was found by a man of letters in the parchment of his battledore, while he was 
amusing himself in the country. He hastened to the maker of the battledore— 
but arrived too late! The man had finished the last page of Livy—about a 
week before ! 

Many works have undoubtedly perished in this manuscript state. By a peti- 
tion of Dr. Dee to Queen Mary, in the Cotton Library, it appears that Cicero’s 
treatise De Republica was once extant in this country. Huet observes that 
Petronius was probably entire in the days of John of Salisbury ; who quotes 
fragments, not now to be found in the remains of the Roman bard. Raimond 
Soranzo, a lawyer in the Papal court, possessed two books of Cicero on Glory, 
which he presented to Petrarch, who Jent them to a poor aged man of letters, 
formerly his preceptor. Urged by extreme want, the old man pawned them ; 
and returning home, died suddenly, without having revealed where he had left 
them. They have never been recovered. Petrarch speaks of them with ectasy, 
and tells us that he had studied them perpetually. Two centuries afterwards, 
this treatise on Glory by Cicero was mentioned in a catalogue of books be- 
queathed to a monastery of nuns; but when inquired after, was em 7 It 
was supposed that Petrus Alcyonius, physician to that household, purloined 
it, and ier transcribing as much of it as he could into his own writings, had 
destroyed the original. Alcyonius, in his book De Evilio, the critics observed, 
had many splendid passages which stood isolated in his work, and were quite 
above his genius. The beggar, or in this case the thief, was detected by mend- 
ing his rags with patches of purple and gold. 

In this age of manuscript, there is reason to believe, that when a man of 
letters accidentally obtained an unknown work, he did not make the fairest use 
of it, and cautiously concealed it from his contemporaries. Leonard Aretino, 
a distinguished scholar at the dawn of modern literature, having found a Greek 
manuscript of Procopius, De Bello Gothico, translated it into Latin, and pub- 
lished the work ; but concealing the author’s name, it passed as his own, till 
another manuscript of the same work being dug out of its grave, the fraud of 
Aretino was apparent. Barbosa, a bishop of Ugento, in 1649, has printed 
among his works a treatise, obtained by one of his domestics bringing in a fish 
rolled in a leaf of written paper, which his curiosity led him to examine. He 
was sufficiently interested to run out and search the fish-market, till he found 
the manuscript out of which it had been torn. He published it under the title 
De Officio Episcopi. 





GREAT BRITAIN FOR THE LAST FORTY YEARS. 


THOUGH written, we doubt not, with good intentions, this little 
volume is only fitted to work evil. Its moderate price, its plain 
and popular style, and the peculiar opinions which it advocates, 
are likely to insure it as extensive a circulation as works of this 
class can attain amongst the operatives. It is well adapted to 
make them dissatisfied with their condition; whilst it points out 
no remedies, or no sufficient ones, for the evils they are subject 
to. Pursue Mr. Hopxtins’ conelusions to their legitimate end, 
and not only are the whole burdens of society—taxes, tithes, 
&c.—borne by the working classes, but it would seem a law of 
nature that they must be so borne; unless a forcible change is 
effected in the social arrangement, either by the producers or on 





their behalf. To expose the root of this fallacy, will involve a 
sufficient account of the work. 

Rent, says Mr. Hopkins in effect, originates from property in 
land, and is governed by no other law than the wilt of the land- 
lords. It does not arise from any return to the capital which 
the owner may have expended upon the soil, either to render it 
capable of production,—as by clearing, draining, fencing; or by 
increasing its natural fertility,—as by the application of manure. 
Situation has nothing to do with rent; neither is difference in the 
fertility of landan element. Its existence is to be attributed to 
the monopoly of the soil: there is no limit to its amount, but ig- 
norance on the part of landlords as to the extent of their power, 
or capability on the part of their tenants to pay. Rent is not, 
therefore, a necessary, but an arbitrary deduction from the amount 
which constitutes profits and wages: or rather, as the rate of pro- 
fit is governed by the quantity of capital existing in the country, 
its pressure is altogether upon wages. Tithes, in Mr, Hopkins’ 
opinion, act in a similar way. Whatever may be their amount— 
in whatsoever form they may be levied—whether they be univer- 
sal or partial—they do not fall upon rent; they are not mischie- 
vous as checking cultivation; they are a sheer deduction from 
the produce of agriculture, and by consequence from the fund 
which decides the amount of wages. Taxes act in a similar way. 
As profit depends upon the amount of capital, and requires a cer- 
tain percentage (governed by this amount) to insure its employ- 
ment, no taxes can permanently be levied upon capital. If ten 
per cent. be taken from the net profits of the capitalist, he de- 
ducts the tax from the wages of the workman. If it be attempted to 
throw taxes upon rent, the landlords have the power of raising 
rent by the amount of the tax. Nor are these all the evils which, 
in Mr. Hopkins’ opinion, beset the operatives: the produce 
of industry being, in his view, not determined by the productive- 
ness of the field on which labour and capital are employed, but 
depending on the amount of rent which landlords arbitrarily 
choose to levy, every person whose labour is diverted from agri- 
culture, or primary productiveness, further diminishes the produce 
of the fund from which labour is paid. And as those persons 
who live upon rents, tithes, taxes, the higher class of profits, and 
the interest of money, chiefly employ secondary producers, their 
incomes not only directly take from wages by their actual amount, 
but they further divert labour from employments which create the 
means by which it is supported, and thus injure it doubly. During 
the last forty years, says Mr. Hopxins, these most mischievous 
schemes have been most mischievously developed. Loans, by 
diminishing the amount of capital existing in the country, 
had a tendency to raise profits, or rather did raise them. 
The taxes necessary to pay the interest, sc far as thev fell 
upon capital, raised them still more. Such portions as were levied 
upon rent, were more than repaid by the rise of rents; whilst the 
increase of luxurious or secondary producers, consequent upon all 
these proceedings, continually digginished the fund from which 
abour was paid, first by taking from its amount, secondly b¥ pre- 
venting its increase. During the war, therefore, the capitalists— 
those who lived upon profits and interest—fared well; those who 
lived upon rents fared well; those who lived upon taxes fared 
famously ; but the situation of those who lived by labour became 
continually worse, unless when events—as in the cotton trade— 
were partially counteracted by peculiar circumstances. Peace 
terminated our monopoly of manufactured goods ; compelled us to 
give more labour for gold, and all other commodities we imported, 
and thus lowered profits and wages in all trades dependent upon 
foreign commerce; whilst the return to the old standard, by rais- 
ing the real value of fixed money payments, rendered tithes, taxes, 
and rents more heavy than they were during the war. In the 
mean time, neither landlord nor parson lowered .their demands =: 
the tax-eater was nearly as great a cormorant as ever: the fund- 
holders, according to Mr. Hopxins, swallow up more than suffices 
to maintain all the persons dependent upon the cotton trade: and 
in short, whilst all the deducticns from the primary produce have 
very much increased—whilst the expenditure employing secondar 
producers has consequently increased—the circumstances whic 
counteracted or diminished those evils exist no longer, and, in the 
most brilliant words Lord ALrHorpe ever uttered, “‘ Here we are!” 
Profits low ; wages low; tithes, taxes, rent, and gold, high; ab- 
solute ruin averted by a practical contempt of Mr. Ma.ruus’ 
doctrines, but even the effects which should flow from an increas- 
ing population neutralized, by people being employed in secondary 
instead of primary productions. 

What is the remedy for this state of things? We know not. 
Mr. Hopkins, like the crafty story-tellers of the East, breaks off 
in the middle of his tale, to render the conclusion of more value. 
The cure may perhaps be given in a future volume; but it is first 
necessary, says Mr. Hopxtns, to discover the disorder. Has he 
done so? Has he not confounded effects with causes, symptoms 
with diseases? Let us endeavour to see. 

The whole annual wealth of any country is divisible into four 
funds,—wages, profit, rent, impositions. The distribution of the 
three first is governed by natural laws; any direct or indirect in- 
terference, with which, though sometimes unavoidable, is always 
mischievous. The fourth fund, or impositions, being levied ac- 
cording to artificial laws, must always, whether they assume the 
shape of general or local taxation, or a fixed share of the produce, 
as tithes, take from some persons property which is their natural 
right, and involve great inconvenience and ill-will in their levy. 
Whether, by being levied only upon rent and interest, their evil 
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effects should stop here—whether they shall fall upon wages. or 
profits, or. both—or, still more mischievous, whether they shall 
even prevent the free employment, of capital and labour—are 
circumstances dependent, first, upon the amount. of the imposi- 
tions, second, upon the skill and honesty of tnose who impose 
them. In England, few general taxes press directly upon rent 
or the interest of money; the bulk of our duties are levied on 
articles. of consumption, on the raw materials of manufac- 
tures, or on manufactures themselves. 
most part confined to property. Tithes, when limited to the 
richer soils, are equivalent to a tax upon rent: their operation 
upon inferior land is mischievous to every body,—they keep land 
out of cultivation, and thus prevent the landlord from getting a 
rent, they prevent the farmer from employing his capital, and dimi- 
nish his profits; they check the employment of the labourer and 
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Local taxation is for the | I raise from this im 


reduce his wages ; and they act most injuriously upon the whole | 


public, by decreasing the supply of food and raising its price. 
Though not, therefore, going the whole length with Mr, Hopxins, 
that tithes and taxes are entirely abstracted from the fund which 
forms wages and profits, we believe they press very heavily upon 
that fund, and that their entire abolition would be of great relief 
to the producers. 

Upon the laws which regulate the division of wages and profits, 
we in a great measure agree with this author. Our difference re- 
gards the amount of the fund to be divided, and the causes which 
govern the productiveness of industry. Though the subject has 
already been discussed in the Spectator, its full understanding is 
a matter of such great importance in a practical point of view, 
that we may be excused for again recurring to it. It will be seen, 
that the natural distribution of wealth—wages, profits, and rent— 
is the point at issue. 

There is in England land of such fertility, that, in average years 
and with crack cultivation, if yields from forty-five to fifty bushels 
an acre. In the same neighbourhood, there are farms which, with 
the same skill, the same capital, and the same labour, will not re- 
turn at the utmost more than fifteen or sixteen bushels. Apply 
these facts to a country: Suppose all the land under cultivation 
to be of the same degree of fertility, and that there are no deduc- 
tions for tithes, taxes, and rent: it is obvious that the fund to 
divide amongst the producers wiJl be three times as great in one 
country as inthe other. The first state of things might exist in 
the valley of the Missisippi, where, Mr. Sruarr tells us, there is 
much unclaimed land which yields (we presume he means, might be 
made to yield) fifty bushels an acre. Take up a colony of English 
agriculturists, and set them down in the back settlements of the 
Western States, and the produce to divide between them will be 
enormous. The second state—or worse than the second state—is 
found in England, where some of the land which is cultivated to 
raise sufficient food does not produce above ten or twelve bushels 
anacre. Ah! but, says Mr. Hopsins, in America there is, no 
property in land; in Englanf there is. We answer, in America 
land is plentiful; every man may procure as much as he pleases, 
subject to a small payment to the State; but this payment made, 
his property, or if you please his monopoly, is as firmly guaranteed 
as here. In England, land cannot be procured with such facility ; 
but there are in England between six and seven millions of acres 
uncultivated, which, if their owners should not be willing to sell, 
they will be but too happy to allow any bedy to improve, for any 
reasonable period, at a small or a nominal rent, should individuals 
be found so foolish as to undertake the task. It is true, that tithe 
artificially diminishes the fertility of this land by one tenth ; still, 
allowing what effect you please for its operation, it is clear that 

‘we are in no want of land, but of good land. Since this want 
cannot be directly supplied by miraculously adding to our terri- 
tory, or by rendering our wastes capable of rivalling the rich soils 


* "of new countries, the course is to do it indirectly, by exchanging 


the results of labour expended on commodities for whose produc- 
tion we have natural advantages, against the results of labour em- 
ployed on a fertile soil. 

If the question were merely—why are profits low in England, 
and how can they be raised ?—we might stop here: but be the 
landowners, bad or good, they ought not to be burdened with a 
false charge, nor their property be held up as the cause of the pub- 
lic evils, when it is in reality the abuse of their power that is so. 
Rent is founded upon a law of nature: were the name abolished, 
the thing must still exist; and “if every rood of ground main- 
zained its man,” and its man held it rent-free, the effects of rent 
would still operate as much as now. It is not rent that we should 
decry, but the monopoly-laws to raise rent. To make this clearer, 
it may be worth while practically to trace the rise of rents, and to 
exhibit their elements, 

In a new country, where good land is almost to be had for ask- 
ing, no rent, say the Ricarpo school, is ever paid; and wages, 
profits, and interest, are very high, Let Nature, however, have 
‘been, as bountiful as she may, she has not laid out the land in 
‘fields, nor fenced it, nor erected barns or stables or dwelling-houses, 
Before cultivation can be carried on in the most profitable manner, 
capital must have been permanently expended on the soil. Prac- 
tically, the colonist does this himself; and no rent is said to be 

id, because it appears to be profits. Let the first cultivator, 

wever, get tired of farming: let a new settler arrive, who is not 

ssessed by the demon of landed property, and whose capital is 

ely sufficient to cultivate, not to,improve the waste: the old 

’ gettler is not unwilling to let—the new one is willis to take-—- 
what is he to pay for the use of the improvements? If the capi- 


tal has been judiciously expended, he willpay somewhat more thar 
the current rate of interest’ on the money: laid’ oué. Say 1,0002. 
has been spent on the soil, with a market rate of interest at 12 
per cent.: his rent would be perhaps 150/. per annum (in England 


| a capitalist would jump at getting, 60/.). Should a doubt exist as 


to the sum vested in permanent improvements, or as to the skill 
with which they have been invested, the difference inthe produce 
of the soils will be selected as the measure. “ Ffow much more can 
proved land, over that ina state of nature?” 
the new comer willask. The answer will give the amount of rent. 
Surely an income of this kind is as well entitled: to: protection from 
the State, as the profits derived from any machine. It is not to be 
considered so sacred as to be secured at the expense of'the people, 
but it is not to be wantonly confiscated. And this is the first, or 
principal element of rent. What is the next ? 

Let us suppose population to have considerably inereased, a 
town to have sprung up, and cultivation to have extended to 
twenty miles around it; the fertility ofthe soil remaining-as great 


| as before. But all grain of equal goodness will sell in the town 








market at the same price. The farmer, however, who lives: at the 
extreme end of cultivation, will have to part with a portion-of his 
corn, or what comes to the same thing, the price of a portion, to 
carry it to town. If this cost be five bushels out of every hundred, 
the farmer nearest the town will be able to retain this five bushels 
as extra profit; and if he were to give up farming, a taker of the 
farm would as soon pay him what this ‘extra profit amounted to, as 
as give 150/. only for the border land. The existence of this rent 
may be a cogent reason why the necessity of its payment should 
be reduced, if it were practicable, by so improving the roads that 
the furthest crop might be brought to market for the cost of three 
per cent., or, admitting foreign corn from the other side of the 
river, at one per cent. on the cost of transport,—let the near land- 
lord or the distant capitalist clamour how he may. But it is 
surely illogical to argue that the existence of this rent lessens the 
fund out of which wages and profits must be paid. 

These are the two first elements of rent,—situation, and a return 
to capital invested in permanently improving the soil. Without 
verbally quibbling about their cause, their measure will be the 
difference between the greater produce of each and that of the land 
which may be cultivated without payment. In process of time, 
however, another element is introduced, which, is rent in, the eco- 
nomic meanwg of the term. It arises from the decreasing fertility 
of the soil. 

We have assumedsthat all the land which supplied the market 
yielded fifty bushels an acre. In countries of any great extent, 
soils vary considerably in fertility ; and as population increased, 
the best would be insufficient to supply it with food. Taking our 
instances, for the sake of distinctness, by jumps instead of by the 
gradual deelensions of nature, the new comers into the world or 
the country must be content to cultivate soils which only yielded 
forty bushels, There could not, however, be two prices in the 
market; and the cost of raising corn on the worst soil at the 
greatest distance would determine the price to be paid for it. All 
lands more fertile, or better situated, would yield rents propor- 
tioned to the surplus produce that was drawn from them beyond 
the quantity of corn produced under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances: but the maximum of rent, in the economic meaning of 
the term, would be ten bushels; and the productiveness of in- 
dustry—the fund which produced wages and profits—would have 
fallen one fifth. As population increased, it might be necessary 
(were there corn-laws) to draw the supplies of food from land 
yielding thirty, twenty, or even ten bushels an acre; and at each 
successive step, wages and profits would fall; the fund out of 
which they were paid, naturally diminishing. Mr. Hopxins may 
say, No: the landlords have created rent. But we cannot hesi- 
tate to say, Yes: beyond the belt of cultivation there is plenty of 
land to be had; there is, therefore, no monopoly. There is only 
a property in the best soils. But if this property were invaded,, 
whom would it benefit? General wages would not be raised; for 
as (all things being equal) there cannot be two prices for labour 
in the same market; wages will be determined by what is paid on 
the least productive soils. General profits would not be raised; 
for these depend likewise on the net productiveness of industry. 
If the landlords were deprived of the property, and it were vested 
in the cultivator, he would not sell his corn cheaper in the market 
(indeed he could not, though he might give it away); he would 
not pay higher wages, because the competition of those working 
on inferior soils would prevent him. What then would happen? 
He would put the surplus in his pocket, and be so much richer, 
whilst the landlord would be so much poorer. All this is a valid 
reason for placing a moderate tax upon rent, because a great part 
of it is created without, care or cost er trouble on the: part of the 
landlord. Itis avalid reason for admitting supplies. of food from 
the other side of the water, where they can be raised at one third 
of the cost. Itis a valid reason why every man should set him- 
self to get rid of laws to uphold rent and scarcity, and lower profits 
and wages. But it is no reason for proposing that land should be 
as free as the sea, because, if every man could squat wherever he 
pleased, cultivatiou could not be earried on: nor is it any reason 
for broaching doctrines whieh will lead the ignorant to aim at a 
general scrainble, or an equal division of goods. 

We have spoken, in the course of this notice, of the popular 
style of the writer. Here is a syecimen, from his chapter on Profits, 
It may be useful at the preserit moment, when such erroneous no 
tions on the subject axe syste matically cireulated. : 





